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What This Book 
Can Do For You 


HE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK IS TO PROVIDE 
Tae the parent a practical system of dis- 
ciplining children. 

It has grown out of my experience as a practicing 
psychologist that the bulk of the emotional disorders 
of children was due to poor discipline. The system 
is firmly rooted in the traditional philosophy of the 
best thinkers of the Western world—a tradition which 
extends without significant break from the dawn of 
civilization to the twentieth century. 

This book is frankly aimed at the lax, indulgent, 
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aimless, and disastrous method of modern discipline 
known as permissiveness. Instead I advocate a rein- 
forcement method which includes a system of rewards 
and a modified form of corporal punishment. 

The system is in accordance with good philosophical, 
psychological, and educational theories which will 
not do violence to your common sense. It is a system 
I have successfully used with a class of thirty problem 
children, with my own children, and with hundreds of 
emotionally disturbed children referred to me by 
practicing physicians, ministers, school principals, and 
juvenile courts. It is a system you have no doubt al- 
ready successfully used yourself in part, or have seen 
your friends and neighbors use. 

Among its many advantages are that it eliminates 
physical brutality, speeds the process of learning, 
protects the child, prevents emotional disorders aris- 
ing from permissiveness, enables the child to capitalize 
upon the experience and wisdom of the parents, pro- 
tects society, and clears the way for the later develop- 
ment of responsible maturity. In addition, it con- 
tributes to the emotional w 
the parents, 

I should like to add that nothing that follows is 
meant as a general criticism of child specialists, psy- 
chologists, or educators. I do not know of any pro- 
fessional groups who are as conscientious as these in 
the examinations of their own motives and methods. 
And as to teaching, by far the best is done in colleges 


ell being and happiness of 
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of education, since it is there that the findings of psy- 
chology have been historically first applied. 

However, this must not dissuade us from examin- 
ing the massive educational and psychological delu- 
sion of permissiveness. I have every confidence that 
educators and psychologists will be the first to review 
the merits of the observations and conclusions that 
follow. 

I think it is important that parents understand the 
meaning of discipline. Before explaining my disci- 
plinary methods, I would like, in the opening chap- 
ters, to describe to the reader the background of this 
system of child rearing. I shall also show why permis- 
siveness has fastened its grip on parents, and what 
can be done about it. 

By learning about some of the background and 
history of discipline, the parent will be in a better 
position to understand my methods, and why they will 
work successfully with all types of children, and in 
all kinds of situations. 


— 


ONE GWO 


The Meaning of Discipline 


N THE SEARCH FOR HAPPINESS, THE MOST 
I common error the average person makes is 
to suppose that he can find it in the uncommon things 
of life or in uncommon places. On the contrary, the 
seeds of happiness are within us and near us, as 
Christ revealed and Voltaire discovered. A more re- 
cent expression of these ideas is found in the slim 
volume The Glory of the Commonplace by Mary 
Raymond Shipman Andrews. 
The title alone is sufficient to alert us to the po- 
tential glories of everyday living—glories that fulfill 
15 
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themselves as prime creators of happiness, if we but 
permit them to become psychologically fruitful. Some 
Asiatic philosophies have done this particularly well, 
and we must stand in awe of attitudes of living which 
have so long provided so many people so much pleas- 
ure in such common matters as the drinking of tea, 
painting, the arrangement of flowers, the writing of 
words, the use of the bow and arrow, swordsmanship, 
family respect, and even the cultivated entertainment 
of the tired business man. 

Among the great forces from which happiness stems 
are those which so bind us to our young that it is a 
miraculous commonplace of life for parents to sub- 
ject themselves to the most arduous slavery so that 
children may be nurtured and protected. In the West- 
ern world, parental love is freely given, and perhaps 
more so in the United States than in most other coun- 
tries. This is not to mean that parental instincts run 
deeper in us. It is simply that our traditions do not 
make the type of demands upon children that the 


English philosopher Hobbes put into words when he 
wrote in Leviathan: 


+» nor would ther 
should desire to have children, or take the care to 
nourish and instruct them, if they were afterwards to 
have no other benefit from them than from other 
men... 


e be any reason why any man 


Surely Hobbes was in error. Throu 


ghout the animal 
world there is no indication that th 


e nurture and in- 
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struction of the young is so dependent upon tangible 
future rewards. Should some government decree that 
children would be permitted no contact with their 
parents after adolescence, we know in our hearts that 
the desire for children would in no wise diminish. 
Further, it would be an excellent gamble that such a 
ruling would only stimulate an even greater desire to 
have and rear them, knowing that they would not be 
with us for long. 

Although I have implied the kinship of man to 
other animals, as one might expect of a person scien- 
tifically trained, there is a vast difference between 
“man” and “animal.” Scientists for too long have 
belittled this distinction. Although there can be no 
sound objection to the common identification of all 
life with God, man is much closer to the angels of 
which religions speak than he is to the ape or his new 
rival the porpoise—so vast is the difference between 
the capacity of man and the highest capacity of lesser 
forms of life. 

Nowhere is this difference more manifest than in 
man’s perpetual devotion to the instructing of his 
young—a devotion that begins with the birth of the 
infant, continues with each successive child, and often 
ends only when the parent dies. It is not uncommon 
for the dying words of the human father or mother to 
contain a last admonition looking to the future guid- 
ance or protection of his children. 

As parents we are thus tremendously concerned for 
the survival of our children, and beyond this for the 
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survival of a decent society for them. So deep are these 
instinctive roots that we can, with the utmost psy- 
chological safety, depend upon them to sustain us 
properly in the long process of training a human child. 
And we can expect from the process the same great 
satisfactions that flower from the wholesome expres- 
sion of other great instinctual needs. 

Inseparably involved in the training of the young 
is the very practical problem of discipline. In fact, our 
very word “discipline” is derived from the ancient 
Latin disciplina, meaning “instruction and training.” 
Discipline is the wand by which the kind goddess of 
learning guides the child through the bewildering and 
sometimes terrifying maze of life. Skillful discipline is 


indistinguishable from love—and this is both its glory 
and its meaning. 


TWO (FSO 


The Foundations 
of Discipline 


EFORE WE GO INTO DETAIL ON PRACTICAL 
matters of discipline, it may be helpful 
for the parent to know how solid are the foundations 
upon which our system is based. 
The virtually unanimous opinions of the greatest 
thinkers of both the Western and Eastern worlds have 
cen that discipline must be imposed upon the young. 
Tn ancient Egypt, it was believed in all solemnity 
that the great god Thoth himself, creator of learning, 
had placed upon the earth the rod of discipline. The 
Philosophers of ancient Greece did not question the 
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need for the strict discipline of the young. Aristotle, 
“the scholar from whom other scholars learned,” 
wrote that children must be steered “by the rudders 
of pleasure and pain.” The Roman father, exemplified 
by the great Cato, felt that his greatest duty was the 
proper training of his child, and in the face of a son’s 
incorrigibility, he had the right to order his death. 
The Old Testament stated: 


He that spareth his rod, hateth his son. But he that 
loveth him chasteneth him diligently. 


Z 
Adam, having heeded the serpent, became the firstO 


P 
Q 
Q 


— 


person, incidentally, to be expelled for an infraction offi iy 
discipline! Ancient Zen Buddhism is a “discipline ofog ? 


the big stick,” as Watts points out. : 
St. Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274), whose teachings 

have guided the Catholic Church for some 700 years; 

reinforced proverbial ideas in his Treatise on Law: 


. since some (children) are found to be depraved, 
and prone to vice, and not easily amenable to words, 
it was necessary for such to be restrained from evil 
by force and fear. 

Rousseau (1712-1778), in some ways the spiritual 
father of modern discipline, denied that a child could 
be trained by reasoning and Emile took a very strong 
stand against reasoning with or indulging the young: 


To make a man reasonable is the coping stone of a 
good education, and yet you profess to train a child 
through his reason! 
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22, THE FOUNDATIONS OF DISCIPLINE 
Do you know the surest way to make your child mis- 
erable? Let him have everything he wants; for as his 
wants increase in proportion to the ease with which 
they are satisfied, you will be compelled, sooner or later, 
to refuse his demands, and this unlooked-for refusal 
will hurt him more than the lack he wants. 


Finally, the 19th century philosopher Hegel (1770- 
1831), maintained in his Ethical Life: 


The punishment of children does not aim at justice 
as such; the aim is to deter them from exercising a 
freedom still in the toils of nature. 

Despite this unanimity of opinion by the giants of 
Western thought, there have been two prominent in- 
stances in which the general public became confused 
as to the philosophy and method of the training of the 
young. The first instance occurred during the Renais- 
sance (1300-1500 a.v.). In reaction to the excessive 
use of corporal punishment as discipline, the humanists 
advocated a near complete freedom of expression for 
the individual. Although the moral ideal was high, 


something went terribly wrong. As Frederick Eby and 
Charles Arrowood point out: 


No epoch of western civilization more rapidly degen- 
erated in the practice of morality . . . Men thrust aside 
every restraint . . . whether of state, religion, common 
moral decency, or of ordinary marital relations . . .! 


The second major instance with similar results is 
current in our time. It began shortly after World War 
I, and has its roots in popular misinterpretations of 
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Plato, Rousseau, Montaigne, Dewey, and Freud. We 
are at present in a flood of widespread permissiveness 
accompanied by widespread delinquency of dismay- 
Ing proportions. For more than two generations our 
society has known nothing else. 

During the Renaissance, it was a simple matter to 
return to earlier methods of discipline when it became 
apparent that conditions of control were hopelessly 
deteriorating. Today, this is philosophically, socially, 
educationally, and psychologically difficult. 

Child guidance experts, psychologists, psychiatrists, 
psychoanalysts, and academic educators so overwhelm 
Parents with warnings against harming the young 
emotionally that the parents—and indeed all of so- 
ciety—shy away from the exercise of authority. Schools 
resort to expulsion rather than risk assuming the re- 
Sponsibility of discipline. Juvenile courts do not use 
Public exposure as a disciplinary device. Corporal 
Punishment in any form is taboo. 

Today , a majority of the general public is con- 
vinced of the failure of permissiveness. Parents, teach- 
ers, court officials, and others who must deal with 
ai practical results of loose discipline are greatly 
disappointed by the uncontrolled behavior of the 
Young, the statistically established rise in juvenile de- 
linqueney, and an apparent rise in the amount of 
emotional disorder in children (whereas the reverse 
Was promised if permissive methods were adopted). 

€ very foundations of authoritative family life have 

“en undermined by the basic modern premise that 
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training of the young must include a minimum of 
restraint. 

There is now taking place a massive controversy 
between the general public and the great majority of 
child experts. I should like to describe this, since I 
have found that parents are much more secure in 
firmly disciplining their children if they first under- 
stand how the controversy developed. When we see 
how the permissive delusion grew from misinterpreta- 
tions of previous philosophical, educational, and psy- 
chological thought, we can consider the adoption of 
other methods without feelings of uneasiness and 


guilt. Hence we shall examine this controversy in our 
next chapter. 


THREE (GD 


The Controversy Over 
Child Discipline Today 


ERMISSIVENESS WAS BORN IN THE YEAR 

1900, when John Dewey's “Psychology 

mag Social Practice” appeared in the Psychological Re- 
“tow. P ermissiyeness as we know it was not mentioned. 
ewey’s aim was to lay the groundwork for the theory 
that education should be based on psychology, and 
that the child’s interests should be taken into account. 
Up to this time, the child had little to say about 
What he wanted to study, and over a period of years 
Was made to learn many subjects that had little 
elation to his immediate needs, were not based on 
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what he required to grow toward psychological ma- 
turity, and were generally boring. 
The heart of what Dewey had to say was: 


The child is primarily one whose calling is growth . . . 
He is, or should be, busy in the formation of a flexible 
variety of habits whose sole immediate criterion is 
their relation to full growth rather than in acquiring 
certain skills . . . 


The theory was planted in very fertile soil, and 
many psychological factors combined to cause his 
ideas, and distortions of them, to sweep the Western 
and Asiatic world. This soil had been well fertilized 
by Plato’s idea that learning could be made a sort of 
amusement, by the humanists’s objection to corporal 
punishment, by Rousseau’s view that the child was 
inherently good, by the revulsion against the exploita- 
tion of children and labor in the Industrial Revolution, 
by the change in attitude toward slavery, by the rise 
of influence of women, and by a general feeling of in- 
feriority among educators who wanted to make edu- 
cation “scientific.” In addition, Dewey's ideas were 
rooted in pragmatism, were clearly and logically de- 
veloped, and were the first practical application of 
the new science of psychology. 

Tremendous collateral reinforcement had also come 
in 1909, when Dr. Sigmund Freud, a Viennese phy- 
Sician, was invited to Clark University to give his first 
account of the development and subject matter of 
psychoanalysis. Because Freud made sex a dominating 
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factor, his theory greatly excited a Christian world in 
which the subject had not been discussed for many 
centuries. Freud also disturbed parents by his dis- 
closure of the far reaching effects of emotional damage 
in childhood. 

After the settlement of the first World War in 1918, 
the forces set in motion by Dewey and Freud ushered 
in an era of permissiveness that has been the distin- 
guishing characteristic of American family life and 
education ever since. Actually, neither Dewey nor 
Freud had advocated such complete permissiveness, 
and when they saw how misinterpreted their ideas had 
been, they made their true position clear, as we shall 
see. By the thirties, traditional discipline was com- 
pletely submerged, and there was a noticeable change 
for the worse in the behavior of students. There was a 
persistent criticism of the new education and its 
“progressive” schools, but so overwhelming was the 
apparent “scientific evidence” for the new ways that 
critics were drowned out, 

In 1938, Dewey, appalled by misinterpretation of 
his ideas, felt compelled to clear the air in his book, 
Experience and Education: 


The effect of over-indulging a child is a continuing 
one. It sets up . . . an automatic demand that persons 
and objects cater to his desires and caprices in the 
future . . . It renders him. . . incompetent in situa- 


tions which require effort and perseverance in over- 
coming obstacles . . . 
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Visitors to some progressive schools are shocked by 
the lack of manners they come across . . . to some 
extent their absence is due to the eager interest of the 
children to go on with what they are doing .. . 


But it also represents . . . a failure to learn one of the 


most important lessons of life, that of mutual accommo- 
dation and adaptation. 


Sigmund Freud also clarified his position and took 
pointed issue with the permissiveness which he was 
credited with helping to inspire: 


Let us get a clear idea of what the primary business 
of education is. The child has to learn to control its 
instincts. To grant it complete freedom so that it obeys 
all impulses without restriction is impossible . . . it 
would make life impossible for the parents and would 
do serious damage to the children themselves. 

The function of education, therefore, is to inhibit, for- 
bid, and suppress, and it has at all times carried out 
this function to admiration. But we have learned from 
analysis that it is this very suppression of instincts that 
involves the danger of neurotic illness.* 


Occasionally a scholar would attempt to point out 
that Rousseau was being falsely credited as fathering 
the surrender of authority over the young. Catholic 
spokesmen vigorously attempted to hold the tradi- 
tional line, but this has had slight effect. Nor did the 
protests of Dewey and Freud themselves slow the 
educational tide. All American media of education, 
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academic and popular, had been overwhelmed by 
philosophically and scientifically unsupported theories 
of permissiveness. 

Some day, a psychologist will make an exhaustive 
study of how mass delusions arise. It will be most 
interesting to know why the delusion of permissive- 
ness became so widespread and so strongly entrenched 
that its repudiation by its “fathers” could not destroy 
its grip and growth. Although Plato wondered if edu- 
cation might not be speeded up if children were taught 
by amusements, he expressly recognized the need for 
parental authority over the child. Although Rousseau 
felt that the child was instinctively good and was only 
perverted by the wrong teachings of society, he ex- 
pressed himself vigorously against permissiveness. 
Montaigne advocated great kindness in the handling 
of children, but since he confessed a pathological in- 
ability to stand the idea of anyone being disciplined 
for anything, he cannot seriously be considered as a 
father of permissiveness as we know it. Finally, both 
Dewey and Freud repudiated laxity in training. Thus, 
we see that there is no authoritative philosophical 
justification for permissiveness with the young. 


The Position of Modern Permissivists 


In order that the parent may understand whence 
his own permissive ideas may have arisen, I have made 
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a sampling of scores of modern books that give ad- 
vice on how to discipline children. The following 
sample of typical educational texts, popular books 
by child guidance experts, and research reports will 
make clear what the permissive position is, how en- 
compassing it is, how evasive it is in the face of dis- 
ciplinary failure, how rooted in unsupported theory 
and philosophy it is, and how it violates common 
sense! 
Some typical reports follow: 


Stodgill, according to Elizabeth Hurlock, “stressed 
the fact that very strict discipline in the early home 
life of the child may be associated with later person- 
ality maladjustments, delinquencies, or unhappiness. 
Children who came from homes where discipline is 
lax are more likely to be happy and well adjusted.”* 
(Italics mine in this and other instances. ) 

Evidence available to me as to conditions in this 
area indicates exactly the opposite. Miss Elizabeth 
Hamilton, who has been an officer of Georgia's Rich- 
mond County Juvenile Court for many years and thus 
is familiar with several generations of delinquent chil- 
dren, recently gave me the following statement: 


Tam happy to give you our analysis of the precipitating 
Causes of juvenile delinquency in Richmond County. 
Our record for 1961, a typical year, follows: 
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Month 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Totals 


No. of Cases 
21 


159 


Non-existent 
discipline 
21 


ja 
ANREP NUNIOR NO 


oO 
TL 


According to our records, nearly two out of three de- 
linquents have parents who do not discipline their 


children. 


Ayer and Bernreuter, as cited by Hurlock, analyzed 
eight types of discipline to see what effect they had 
on pre-school children. They concluded that physical 
punishment resulted in children tending not to “face 


24 


reality. 


As we shall see, Grace Langdon and Irving Stout's 
study of well-adjusted children shows exactly the 


reverse, 


In 1944, in a statement that excited no unusual 
criticism, Dr. William E. Blatz, a Canadian, stated 


flat-footedly : 


In an effective 
corporal punishment 


plan of discipline there is no place for 


Q 
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The last statement is so all-inclusive that no par- 
ent will find any difficulty in finding examples to con- 
found Dr. Blatz. Among those that occur immediately 
are cases of hysterical outbursts that must be aborted, 
persistent destructiveness, dangerous assaults on in- 
dividuals, an insistence on engaging in a dangerous 
activity, the refusal to take necessary medicine, and 
unnecessarily obscene activity. 

In 1946, Dr. Benjamin Spock wrote his Baby and 
Child Care, a phenomenally popular book. His advice 
to mothers in dealing with tantrums revealed the ex- 
tent of the penetration of permissiveness into medical 
ranks. His advice, which reached millions, follows: 


Give him a graceful way out . . . pop in with a sug- 
gestion of something fun to do, and a hug to show 
you want to make up as soon as the worst of the storm 
has passed . . . if a child is handled in a friendly way, 
he wants to do the right thing . . . what makes your 
child behave well . . . is . . . loving you for your agree- 
ableness . . .° 
I am afraid that Dr. Spock’s whole treatment here 
is completely unsound. In matters of discipline I can 
think of no worse maneuver than to permit a child a 
“graceful” way out of misbehavior. This achieves pre- 
cisely the opposite effect from that which we are 
aiming at. We advocate trying to associate unpleasant- 
ness with a bad act in order that the bad act will be 
inhibited. By providing a “graceful way out,” one is 
teaching the child to misbehave, since misbehavior is 


accompanied by pleasantness. 
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To “pop in with something fun to do” makes of the 
parent a sniveling comedian, impossible for the child 
to respect, and it is as ridiculous as to offer to play 
hop-scotch with an insubordinate employee. No proof 
at all is offered that “if a child is handled in a friendly 
way, he wants to do the right thin g.” He does not even 
know what “right” is, and even if he did, he would not 
care a rip for it if it interfered with any of his im- 
mediate pleasures. 

As to a child “loving you for your agreeableness,” 
this is a price that neither the parent nor society can 
afford to pay for this kind of love. Furthermore, this 
assumption may not even be true. The indulged child 
does not necessarily love the parent for being a weak- 
ling. With his amoral nature, he simply considers him 
an object to be exploited. And as I shall show later, 
this type of reaction by the parent actually tends to 
destroy the love and security of the child. 

In 1947, another physician, Dr. Bert I. Beverly, in 


reporting his advice to the parents of an unruly child, 
commented: 


- and a final rule about discipline: when you don’t 
know what to do—do nothing; then you'll be right 
about 99% of the time. 


The dilemma that the parent finds in attempting to 
follow the above advice is that if the parent is pro- 
hibited by the permissivists from using emotional 
punishment and also prohibited from using corporal 
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punishment, he seldom can do anything! Hence, he 
will do nothing 99% of the time, and learning cannot 
possibly occur except by chance. 

The mother whose child misbehaves under a per- 
missive system but does behave under even mild 
corporal punishment is still faced with a dilemma. 
She cannot relieve her feelings of guilt by obtaining 
the blessing of the child specialist no matter how 
effective the apparent results. 

The world-wide confusion of parents, created by 
theorists so steeped in psychoanalytical mysticism, is 
such that in a case in which an infant was biting its 
mother’s breast, the only advice offered by a child 
guidance expert was that if the baby is stopped, “his 
fears of punishment receive strong confirmation.” 
Since under permissiveness, corporal punishment can- 
not be resorted to, most modern authors when pinned 
down are searching for ways to have punishment be 
the “natural result of the behavior.” 

These methods are generally quite strained, can- 
not be thought up by the average parent on the spur 
of the moment, and are not as natural or immediate 
as a quick lick which is the “natural result” of incur- 
ring parental displeasure. Surely, a mother bear slap- 
ping a bear cub engaged in a risky act is a quite 
“natural result of the behavior,” 

An essence of the confusion is that society still as- 
Sumes that the parents are responsible if they fail to 
exercise the authority and produce a bad or spoiled 
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child, but our present social system, particularly in 
the “psychology”-ridden cities, does not sanction a 
strong use of authority. Parents, children, and society 
are in a continual perplexity—perplexed with them- 
selves and with each other, afraid of either spanking 
or not spanking. 

We begin to note in the following examples under- 
lying guilt feelings in permissive authors who are 
forced to use irrational methods of defending their 
insecure ego. Dr. Hale F. Stanley, a well known 
author, admits that parents are left high and dry: 


Realism certainly forces one to recognize that there are 
times in many homes when puzzled and exasperated 
parents wonder what measures are left except to resort 
to physical violence.’ 


We are forced to suspect that child specialists are 
confused by their own psychological inconsistencies. 
Confusion is thus complete, and compounds confu- 
sion growing out of the conflict between what child 
specialists say will work with what parents, teachers, 
and law enforcement officers maintain does not work. 

Some writers will make recommendations but they 
give no evidence that methods will work, sometimes 
implying that they will not. For instance, Marian 
Breckenridge and E. Lee Vincent state: 


The child is encouraged to meet issues and solve prob- 
lems for himself. Simple verbalization helps. Such se- 
quences as “come in from play,” “wash,” “eat,” for 
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example, must be repeated over a long time before a 
child will form the automatic habit. He will “get the 
idea” and form the habit much faster if he is helped by 
having it pointed out that “we wash after playing so 
that we can have clean hands when we eat.” ® 


In the experience of most parents, such a process 
is too long, too frustrating, and in matters of urgency 
downright dangerous. In lesser matters, as to where 
he shall move his bowels, the most tolerant parent 
cannot permit a child to select his own time and place 
for the action, waiting for him to “get the idea.” 

Selma Traiberg, an author and teacher who is op- 
posed to spanking, nevertheless admits the existence 
of parental conflict, confusion, guilt and anxiety in 
discipline: 


In discussions with parents I find (punishment) the 
most difficult of all subjects . . . (It) creates unrest 
and discomfort in the audience as every parent braces 
himself for anticipated criticism . . . (as) the lecturer 
takes a position against spanking.” 

Research in the field often distortedly interpreted 
has added to the confusion. For instance, Elizabeth 
Hurlock reports Radke’s study (1946) on “The Rela- 
tion of Parental Authority to Children’s Behavior and 
Attitudes”: 


As may be seen in Table LXI, children feel unhappy 
and have memories of physical pain more often than 


they resolve to avoid disapproval behavior in the fu- 
ture 
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Table LXI 


Children’s Reported Feelings As a 
Result of Parental Punishments 


Percentage 
Response to Punishment of Cases 

Feelings of penitence or resolution for 

better behavior ...................22. 14 
Feelings of sadness, unhappiness, pain .... 63 
Feeling that punishment was unjustified ... 7 
Didn't feel better or worse .........4...; 5 
Don’t know how they feel .............. TI 


It is quite obvious if only 7% felt punishment was 
unjustified, at worst there could not have been any 
considerable adverse emotional effect on the chil- 
dren—this must be true since the elements of a con- 
flict neurosis were not set up. In addition, the fact 
that the message “got home” to 77% of the children 
because they either felt repentant or had unpleasant 
feelings associated with their admittedly bad behavior, 
meant that consciously and unconsciously the bad 
behavior was being inhibited. 

In the section on discipline, The Encyclopedia of 
Child Care states that parents fear that modern chil- 
dren aren’t getting enough discipline. But again the 
parent is made to feel helpless by the further cate- 
gorical and unsupported statement that: 


ager the plain statistical truth is that most delinquents 
are children who have been brought up under harsh 
discipline, usually with corporal punishment . . 2 
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As a result of this persistent confusion of parents, 
I have often seen emotional illness among conscien- 
tious mothers. Thus, as happens in any conflict neuro- 
sis, there is sickness in varying degrees and in varying 
kinds among those parents who can find no way out. 

Some writers ignore the confusion, implying the 
failures of discipline are due to the inability of parents 
to apply permissive techniques. Other writers admit 
the existence of confusion, but offer no solution. A 
very few writers, generally practical workers in the 
field, intimate the need for firmness but skirt the prob- 
lem of how to achieve it. 


Position of Traditional Disciplinarians 


Although the authorities we have cited represent 
the great majority of the child specialists, there has 
been a persistent professional minority that has at- 
tempted to keep the torch of traditional discipline 
flickering. In all fairness to them, I am including a 
sample of their views. In examining the opinions of 
those who believe in firm discipline, I have noticed 
that most have a direct responsibility for correcting 
children and speak from practical experience. These 
included principals, teachers, heads of correctional 
institutions, law enforcement officers, practicing psy- 
chologists, and others. 

In 1947, R. L. Jenkins, apparently speaking from 


such experience, stated: 
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An institution for maladjusted children cannot exist 
without discipline . . . Reasoning or persuasion do not 
always work. Release of feeling can be permitted only 
within limits. 

The modern Navajo Indians are quite practical in 
their attitude toward disobedience. With them, dis- 
obedience is not something “bad,” but simply dan- 
gerous because of its consequences. 


Luella Cole and Joan J. B. Morgan comment, in a 
well-known textbook: 


Up until sixty years ago, children were slapped, struck, 
or flogged, both at home and in school. The extreme 
methods formerly used are certainly to be condemned, 
but milder punishment of this type has its values.” 


Father Flanagan of Boy’s Town fame, with consid- 
erable successful experience in modifying children’s 
behavior, advises: 


No form of punishment is more disputed than spank- 
ing . . . It is better to spank the boy (before the age 
of reason) than to let him risk getting hit by a speed- 


ing car . . . No deep humiliation is felt when punish- 
ment is for the act. . 5 


Dr. Irene M. Josselyn, in a guide to emotional and 
social growth, writes, 


. . . there are times when only spanking works . . . 
Punishment can mean love to a child . . . A child is 
often fearful of his own impulses. He feels more secure 
if he can trust adults to carry out the responsibility for 
directing those impulses. By punishing him the parents 
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indicate their willingness to meet this desire; the pun- 
ishment becomes evidence of their love.1® 


One of the few forthright statements on the rela- 


tion between emotional disorders and spanking is 
made by Dr. Harry Joseph and Gordon Zern: 


Yet we have seen no child who was permanently dam- 
aged by spanking." 


Dr. James Walsh and Dr. John Foote maintain that 


Careful discipline is probably the most important con- 
dition of their early years for nervous and irritable 
children . . . Unquestionably, parental laxity frequently 
fosters the nervous tendencies of the young child. . . 
The history of criminals often reveals the nervous, ir- 
ritable child, undisciplined in early life and now prac- 
tically incapable of controlling his impulses.” 

There is strong evidence that children desire dis- 
cipline, even if it involves corporal punishment. In a 
study of 261 well-adjusted children, Grace Langdon 
and Irving Stout state: 

Punishment evidently played a considerable part in 
the lives of all these children.” 
The study is not clear as to the relative amount of dif- 
ferent kinds of punishment, but these well-adjusted 
children apparently experienced a good deal of 
Spanking. 

My own cases lead to the same general conclusions 
and in addition indicate that the child welcomes 
Spanking as opposed to other forms of punishment. 
A mother who was disciplining through “reason” no- 
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ticed that her twelve-year-old child had become very 
nervous. One day, the boy said, “What's the matter, 
mother, am I too big to be spanked?” Later, he ex- 
plained that he didn’t want the burden of deciding 
whether he was right or wrong, and wanted to be 
spanked, to clear the air and “get things over with.” 

I have a brilliant fifteen-year-old patient with an 
I. Q. close to 200, who has almost everything in the 
neurotic book. Her father and mother divorced when 
the patient was very young and the mother took cus- 
tody of the child and went to work. The girls com- 
plaint was, “She doesn’t enforce any rules. Often I go 
to my room, throw things around, get mad and drive 
at high speed, and when she is trying to discipline 
me by hurting me emotionally, I get terrible head- 
aches. What I would like for her to do is to make some 
rules, and make me obey her . . . even if she whipped 
me. Without clear-cut rules, and without her backing 
them up, I get confused . . . I want my mother to run 
me like the Bureau of Internal Revenue handles tax- 
payers. How can I love a mother that I control?” 

In a recent case, a father had developed a subcon- 
scious sexual attachment to an over-developed four- 
teen-year-old daughter. This not only blocked him 
from discipline, but caused him to interpose himself 
between his wife and daughter in disciplinary mat- 
ters. The problem came to a head when the girl began 
dating on a somewhat promiscuous basis. The girl 
became completely defiant, and on one occasion 


threatened the mother with a knife. No appeals 
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worked. The mother agreed to call her hand, and ina 
wild fight subdued her. A week after it was over, the 
girl told her mother, “You should have done it long 
ago.” 

A patient once told me he had noticed that his ten- 
year old daughter would take advantage of the 
younger children and her parents after she spent time 
away from home visiting friends. She gave the im- 
pression of wanting punishment. “When discipline is 
administered, she just calms down.” 

Few writers discuss the security that discipline pro- 
vides for a child. One who does is Dr. David Good- 
man. In addition, he cites teacher opinion from an 
N. E. A. report: 


Over 4,000 classroom teachers all over the country 
were consulted for their views in the preparation of 
this report. What some of the teachers had to say 
about children doesn’t make pretty reading for par- 
ents: “The school kids of today are a lot of hoodlums. 
What they most need is discipline. Occasional whacks 
with a heavy ruler would help.” 


The evidence of my practice is overwhelming that 
only good results from fair but strict discipline. I 
cannot avoid concluding that for forty years we have 
been witnessin g a mass delusion. We do have a paral- 
lel situation in fiction in Hans Christian Andersen’s 
tale of the Emperor's invisible suit. It seems clear that 
*he permissive tailors in education, psychology, psy- 
chiatry, psychoanalysis and child guidance have fash- 
ioned an invisible discipline. As in Andersen’s fable, 
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the answer is coming from the child. Peregrine 
Worsthorne, after noting the criticism of permissive- 
ness by school children themselves, comments: 


When children begin demanding more discipline and 
more work, critics of their behavior are compelled to 
take a long look at the society which produced them.” 


It is with some regret that I have brought the reader 
thus far without doing much more than implying how 
to go about the task of handling children. However, 
I would have felt that I had shirked my obligations 
to intelligent parents if I had not first put them in pos- 
session of information that would serve as a secure 
foundation for “new ways” of thinking about disci- 
plining. 

I hesitate to use the word “new” where any ideas 
are concerned. The most brilliant thinkers of our time 
would be hard put to it to claim originality in thought, 
and if they are both honest and brilliant, they would 
be forced to admit that in almost all cases, it had al- 
ready been said. Just as classical music is the “hit 
parade” of centuries, and thus overshadows short- 
lived modern music, so must the choicest classical 
thought of centuries far outclass the best thinking of 
a single generation. 

Nevertheless, if it is understood that I am using 
“new” in the popular sense, I should like to describe 
certain experiences in my practice of clinical psy- 


chology that seem to throw new light on the problem 
of discipline. 


FOUR GD 


A Clinical Discovery 


HE SURPRISE OF MY LIFE AS A CLINICAL 
{pees occurred when I realized 
that my emotionally disturbed young patients were 
getting well much faster than they were supposed to. 
I was even more surprised when I reviewed my notes 
and discovered why. With practically all of my pa- 
tients, the rapid disappearance of headaches, upset 
stomach, nervousness, convulsions, and other osten- 
sibly physical illnesses was directly correlated with 
improvement in discipline. 
The improvement apparently was not derived from 
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my treatment of the children, although this was pre- 
sumably of importance, but rather from something 
occurring between me and the parents. Searching my 
notes I found that woven in and out of the parents’ 
recital of their child’s symptoms were incidental ques- 
tions of discipline, and when the suggested remedial 
steps were adopted, the trouble disappeared. As the 
mother of a recent case told me one day, “Dr. Cran- 
ford, the change was miraculous.” 

During my years of practice, I have heard similar 
expressions many times. So persistent has been the 
correlation between improvement in discipline and 
improvement in emotional disturbances, that eventu- 
ally I could diagnose conditions with a few simple 
questions about how discipline was handled. Often I 
could tell merely by observing the child as he came 
from the waiting room to my office. The typical signs 
of disciplinary problems were crying, clinging to par- 
ents, leaving the waiting room, knocking on the door 
to the inner office, moving the furniture, and throwing 
themselves upon the floor. Parental symptoms were, 
“You see how he is,” looks of frustration, frequently 
no reaction at all (as if the commotion was not even 
Occurring), and looks of bewilderment. Finally there 
would be astonishment as I took the patient firmly 
into the office. 

All of this may not sound as strange to the reader 
as it now sounds to the writer, for he, like most psy- 
chologists, was trained in the psychology of permis- 
Siveness. In the psychotherapy of children, it was 
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advocated by one school of psychology that the thera- 
pist should do nothing but listen. Another taught that 
the young patient must be catered to in every way 
so that his confidence would be won and he would 
tell all as to what parental abuses had led to his im- 
mediate emotional difficulties. Emotionally disturbed 
young patients have come to my office from therapists 
in excellent institutions after months of permissive 
psychotherapy, during which they had been allowed 
to paint pictures, use the play room as a bathroom, 
hurl toys at the psychologist and to be obscene in 
speech. 

The conclusions about the effect of discipline which 
were forced upon me were a source of great pleasure, 
since the standard and modern forms of child therapy 
involved highly specialized therapy, many sessions, 
and costly treatment that very few parents could 
afford. With discipline, these obstacles can generally 
be eliminated. 

If it was true that the bulk of the emotional dis- 
orders of children were disciplinary in origin, a num- 
ber of other good developments could be anticipated. 
A method of discipline that could cure disorders, 
could also prevent them. It would follow that many 
of the problems of the adults might have roots in an 
undisciplined childhood. With my attention now fo- 
cused on discipline, I found that wherever I turned 


everything seemed to fit into place like the pieces of 
a jig-saw puzzle. 
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After I had observed how effective discipline was 
in the treatment of a wide spectrum of emotional dis- 
orders, I was vaguely unsatisfied. Surely, I felt, there 
must be some philosophical, psychological, or educa- 
tional explanation for the results. After some specu- 
lation, I hit upon the idea that the same conditions 
that produced adult disorders must be producing the 
disorders in children. 

With adults, the greatest single cause of anxiety, 
depression, headaches, and a host of functional dis- 
orders is the conflict neurosis, first produced experi- 
mentally in the laboratory of I. P. Pavlov, the great 
Russian physiologist, discoverer of the conditioned 
reflex. 

The conflict neurosis is essentially the result of an 
individual becoming trapped in a dilemma—or as the 
saying goes, “caught between the devil and the deep 
blue sea.” Hence I wondered if discipline could be 
curing emotional disorders by solving some conflict. 
In order to understand the psychological problem, it 
will be useful to recall how Pavlov accidentally pro- 
duced the first artificial nervous breakdown. 

Pavlov brought this about by training a dog to ex- 
pect to be fed if he saw a circle of light projected upon 
a screen, and not to expect feeding if he saw an oval 
of light. Then over a period of time the oval was made 
rounder and rounder until it was difficult for the dog 
to differentiate it from a true circle. Pavlov and his 
co-workers observed that as the circle and oval gradu- 
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ally became more and more alike, the dog got more 
and more nervous, and finally experienced what was 
essentially a “nervous breakdown.” 

After Pavlov’s discovery, many other experimenters 
used his methods, and we have been able to produce 
“nervous breakdowns” in virtually all forms of animal 
life—including some which do not even have a nervous 
system. Animals which have been caused to develop 
neuroses have become so damaged that they either 
had to be destroyed, or required as long as two years 
for recovery. Their bizarre behavior and illnesses are 
strikingly similar to those of humans in “nervous 
breakdowns.” The method of the experiment is al- 
ways the same: place the organism in a situation in 
which for a considerable period he must make a close 
decision between two possible courses of action. 

It was noted that the sooner the conflict situation 
was broken up, or the sooner a decision could be 
made, the sooner a recovery would occur. With all 
this in mind, I reasoned that discipline must be pull- 
ing my small patients out of some conflict. In further 
searching I found that this was precisely what was 
occurring. 

When I asked the parents when they had first had 
trouble, I found that the early signs occurred when 
the child could no longer tell the difference between 
successful and unsuccessful behavior, Thus children 
who were allowed to do as they pleased eventually 
met the restraints either of home, school, or society- 
When this clash occurred, the child was unable to dis- 
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tinguish between the “circle” of good behavior and 
the “oval” of misbehavior, and hence developed emo- 
tional disorders. The rapidity and severity with which 
these developed was determined by the child’s ability 
to resist strain, the length of time he remained in the 
dilemma, the strength of his permissive habits, and the 
strength of the forces opposing him. 

The essential elements of what I had observed were 
of course generally known to psychological science. 
Tt only remained for someone to notice how the pieces 
of the puzzle could be arranged to solve a problem of 
considerable importance to parents and, as we shall 


See, to society in general. 
Over a period of time, the evidence of a connection 


between emotional disorders and discipline became 
So overwhelming that whenever a sick child came into 
the office, I early went into the matter of discipline. 
I would ask unobtrusively, “How often do you have 
to spank him?” The usual answers were: 


“Oh, I guess about once a month.” 


“Sometimes his father wears him out good. 


“His mother won't spank him. She tells him that 
I will spank him when I get home.” 

“Discipline doesn’t do any good. We've tried 
everything.” 

“We took his bicycle away from him.” 


“We've sent him to his room. 
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“We've taken his privileges from him.” 


“Beating him doesn’t work.” 


“Mother lives with us, and she gets mad if we get 
after him.” 


“We try to reason with him.” 


Generally, parents look guilty when the question is 
asked. I found that this was because they thought that 
I would be critical of them if they had done any pun- 
ishing. I always talked to the parents individually in 
the first session to see if they both gave the same ver- 
sion. Then, without telling them what I suspected was 
wrong, I would observe and talk to the child for the 
balance of the hour. In a second meeting, I would ex- 
amine the patient to be sure that I was not overlooking 
genuine insanity, mental retardation, basic nervous- 
ness stemming from heredity or behavior disorders 
unsuspected by the parents. 

It might be said, incidentally, that the three ver- 
sions were almost always the same. In fact, itis a very 
rare patient who does not tell the truth. There are 
many logical reasons for this; but it is interesting that 
the general theory of psychotherapy seems to hold 
that the patient will lie, and that hence information 
must be extracted from him by subterfuge, indirectly 
through tests, dreams, chemicals, and by hypnosis. My 
experience has been that, with the exception of crimi- 
nals and others who have a vested interest in protecting 
themselves, you can trust patients to speak truthfully. 
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There is a place for eliciting information by indirect 
means at times, but this does not happen often. Actu- 
ally, the biggest problem I have with patients is to 
keep them from talking too much, that is, giving mate- 
rial which is irrelevant but which they think might be 
helpful—a common problem that many physicians 
have with those who come to them with organic 
illness. 

There are, no doubt, emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren who become so by inheritance, deprivation, or 
physical abuse, but in cases of disorders in the chil- 
dren of well-intentioned parents, almost always the 
underlying cause is ineffective or non-existent dis- 
cipline. 


FIVE (GO 


Different Kinds of Parents 


OMMON QUESTIONS THE PARENTS OF MY 

C patients ask are, “How in the world did 

we get this way?” “Where did we fail our children?” 
“How did we bring about the very thing we were 
trying to avoid?” In order to answer these and other 
questions, I made it a point to check into the back- 
ground of the fathers and mothers. I found a dozen 
different categories of parents who had the bulk of 


the difficulties. 


1. Well-intentioned parents. The main character- 
istic of all the parents is that they are basically well- 
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intentioned. They love their children, wish to do well 
by them, provide them with all they can, and are re- 
ceptive to advice which will protect their children 
emotionally and physically. 


2. Over-psychologized parents. Most of the fathers 
and mothers have been exposed to varying degrees of 
permissive psychological theory. Of course, this cate- 
gory of “over-psychologized parents” often includes 
psychologists themselves. It is a source of professional 
embarrassment whenever I hear of a conscientious 
psychologist, psychiatrist, or psychoanalyst whose 
children’s behavior is attracting unfavorable public 
attention. 


3. Parents of adopted children and stepparents. 
Another group which has difficulty with their chil- 
dren are stepparents and parents of adopted chil- 
dren. Those who have been frustrated by their inability 
to have children of their own are often inhibited in 
the discipline of those they adopt. Most are very anx- 
ious to justify the confidence of those who have pro- 
vided such children; in addition they crave the 
children’s love and are psychologically prepared to 
overwhelm them with kindnesses. 

I would like to digress at this moment to express 
some psychological doubt over the present custom of 
informing children very early as to the fact that they 
are adopted. I think that it is considerably healthier 
to ignore the problem until the questions naturally 
arise, and then to be rather casual about it. I am sure 
that some children have some degree of shock if a 
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stranger lets the cat out of the bag, but it does not 
compare with the shock of premature disclosure of 
this information by the stepparents and an obsessive 
concern with the information by both parents and 
children. 

In most cases that I have observed, the parents 
overdo explaining. I would not deprive the parent of 
the choice of telling, but neither should we deprive 
the parent of not telling. When the child finally learns 
that he is adopted, the habit of considering himself a 
true child is so embedded that after a short period of 
re-adjustment he will again return to acting as if he 
were one. 

We have a similar condition in which a child learns 
that the family name has been changed. Since the 
child has operated as John Sands in his early years, 
when he discovers that at one time he was Sandowski 
this is of passing interest only and unless continuously 
discussed will present no psychological problem. 

In the universal problem of what to do about the 
non-existence of Santa Claus, the child gradually dis- 
covers that there is no such person. There is no general 
psychological opinion that the child is thereby injured. 
Certainly, there is a short transitional stage through 
which the kind parent will offer guidance, or, as hap- 
pened with our boys, children guide parents gently 
through the discovery. 

As a matter of fact, we did not really know what 
had occurred for sure until we found that they were 
using the fiction of Santa Claus to keep the Christmas 
spirit fertilized. We “got the message” when David 
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and Stephen finally were not able to hold back an out- 
burst of laughter at our mention of Saint Nick. The 
human mind has had millions of years of experience 
with delusions and knows that some are quite pleasant 
and useful . . . if not actually necessary. 

Some maladjusted wives and husbands resent dis- 
cipline by the stepfather or stepmother. These step- 
parents may be hesitant about disciplining “someone 
else’s children.” They are sensitive about eventually 
being challenged by the children on a “You are not 
my momma—or daddy” basis. I do not think that such 
stepparents fulfill their responsibility to these chil- 
dren, and short of endangering the marriage, I believe 
they are obliged to assert proper authority. If the wife 
or husband objects, psychological help should be 
sought. 


4. Intimidated Parents. Some parents are inhibited 
in their discipline because they are susceptible to the 
influence of those who are living in the same house- 
hold. People who adopt a Casper Milquetoast rela- 
tionship to others cannot protect either themselves or 
the persons for whom they are responsible. In many 
cases, the dominant influence is the child’s grand- 
parents, and these, for reasons which we shall mention 
next, often disrupt discipline. 


5. Grandparents With Authority or Influence. A 
frequent cause of the disruption of discipline is the 
grandparent. Since the old are very conscious of their 
age, they make many psychological adjustments be- 
cause of it. Also, they are re-experiencing their love 
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for their own children. The old person and the child 
link the past and future and add to each other’s emo- 
tional security in many ways. The grandparent is so 
dependent upon the grandchild’s love that he tends to 
indulge him. 

The usual result is that the child is often indulged 
on short range items at the sacrifice of long range 
interests . . . typified in its simplest form by giving 
the child food without regard to the possible damage 
to health. The average grandparent indulges and over- 
looks misbehavior, denies its existence, interposes 
himself between the mother and child, and sometimes 
permits the child to do risky things. A simple example 
is that of the grandmother who permitted her pre- 
school granddaughter to climb trees. A rope broke; 
she landed on her head, and was unconscious for 
some time. 

The grandparents are often manifesting a subcon- 
scious selfishness, which translated in open terms 
would be somewhat like this, “I don’t have too much 
time to live. I want them to love me and miss me when 
Iam gone. Therefore, I'll let them do as they wish and 
give them what they ask for.” 

If the grandparents are in a position of authority, 
the situation can be very difficult. If they are merely 
ina position to influence, the young parents must 
take a firm stand to protect the children. 


6. Parents of Ill Children. Parents often have be- 
come unduly permissive if their children are chroni- 
cally ill, handicapped, or have had a serious illness. 
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These parents are apt to be squeamish about disci- 
plining. When there has been some worry as to 
whether the child would live or not, parents subcon- 
sciously block discipline by thinking “how it would 
be without him.” Others develop exaggerated feelings 
of remorse over past discipline. 

It is considerably better for the long-range adjust- 
ment of even handicapped children not to make any 
more disciplinary allowances than are absolutely nec- 
essary. In fact, since these children must put out addi- 
tional effort to compete with normal ones, it is quite 
vital that they assume as much responsibility as the 
normal. The great destructive force in the rehabilita- 
tion of the handicapped is self-pity, and I have seen 
severe self-pity lead to psychosis. 


7. Parents Who Felt They Had Been Abused by 
Their Own Parents. Some parents who were abused 
as children, or who merely felt abused, often resolve 
that with their young “things will be different.” A 
portion of the discipline the parents likely deserved, 
but on the basis of the discipline that they did not 
deserve, people have turned against all discipline. In 
some cases, their own parents were alcoholic, partially 
insane, or genuinely cruel. 

A poor environment may put such demands on par- 
ents that they in turn must place heavy demands on 
children who later act the same way towards their 
children. Unusual requirements can produce long 
lasting resentments and fixations. 


A thirty-six-year-old patient reported that she was 
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greatly handicapped because her mother did not teach 
her to assume responsibility. The mother had done an 
excessive amount of work when young, and this had 
turned her against it for herself and her children. This 
kept her daughter from maturing, and led directly 
to a nervous breakdown. 

Under these and similar cases, the parents are emo- 
tionally blocked, or can only discipline under great 
and lasting provocation that finally erupts in out- 
bursts of anger that have slight therapeutic effect. 
At times, despite the fact that adults are resentful 
over the system of discipline to which they themselves 
were subjected, they will “turn right around” and use 
the very same system on their own children. If, as chil- 
dren, they have seen their mother slap a brother, simi- 
lar behavior in their own children will tend to arouse 
the image of a slap in the face. If the mother has no 
alternative method of discipline, she is quite apt to slap 
her child—even though she may have a resentment 
against her mother for having done the same to her. 


8. Working or Absentee Parents. Some parents 
would discipline if they were in a position to, but often 
both work and are not physically on the premises to 
do the correcting. In the absence of correction over 
a period of years, children pick up good and bad be- 
havior at random. In such homes, it is an easy matter 
for the delinquent to develop. 

The increasing delinquency of children must be 
more and more related to the greater number of fami- 
lies in which both parents work or are otherwise away 
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from home. As it becomes more necessary for middle- 
class families to have two working parents, discipline 
must suffer. Without discipline, the emotional prob- 
lems of children and their impact upon society also 
must be greater. 


9. Parents on a “pal” basis. There is a group of 
parents who have wiped out the administrative dif- 
ferences between themselves and their children. These 
are parents who have been over-sold on “togetherness” 
or “being a pal to your boy.” It is not wise for chil- 
dren and parents to be pals. It not only makes for 
very poor administration in the home but also goes 
hand in hand with emotional difficulties. 

Although there is a place for quasi-pal relationships, 
I seriously doubt that being a pal is good for either 
parent or child as a general thing. The function of the 
parent should be to be a parent, not a playmate. The 
pal relationship is more normal between people of the 
same age. A parent playing with a child is fine, but a 
parent playing as a child is acting a role he outgrew 
many years ago and one which he is not equipped to 
play emotionally or physically. The most satisfactory 
role is that of the kind but firm coach or teacher. This 
allows ample opportunity for mutual understanding 
and love without sacrificing administrative authority. 

I have had young patients who have been seriously 
harmed by overdone pal relationships—harm that was 
in addition to the usual effects of the lack of discipline. 

Here are a few examples illustrating the type of 
injury that can be caused: 
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1. A grandmother was quite fond of her grandson. 
A strong attachment grew up between them. She 
taught him to cook, sew, and shop. He listened when 
she gossiped with other women. At the age of ten, he 
became dangerously effeminate. It took more than a 
year to repair the damage. 

2. A father devoted all his afternoons to playing with 
his young son. The father died suddenly of a heart 
attack. The boy had no one to take his father’s place, 
not even other children, and went into a suicidal 
depression. 

3. The father and mother dealt with their children on 
an equal level. They gradually lost their friends be- 
cause the children had an unrealistic attitude as to 
“their place.” 

4. A mother and her six-year-old daughter talked 
about sex on an equal basis. The girl became morbidly 
interested in her mother’s body, and threw the neigh- 
borhood into turmoil by spreading her information 
among playmates. 


10. Submissive Parents. There are some parents 
who are fundamentally submissive or have become 
that way for various psychological causes. I have a 
patient at the present time who is submissive to a 
mother who is uneducated, maladjusted and self- 
centered. She is also submissive to a younger sister 
who lives with her but who does not assume her fair 
share of household costs. Though her children are 
small, she is on the verge of becoming submissive to 
them. Although there is no present problem with the 
children, it will develop unless the mother’s person- 
ality is given some strength. 
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This is rather a lengthy therapeutic process, since 
the modification of generalized fear is one of the diffi- 
cult problems in clinical psychology. Hundreds of 
separate acts of submissiveness must be changed. 
Sometimes it is possible to effect changes faster by 
modifying basic attitudes, but this too is difficult. 

Some idea of the size of the problem may be 
guessed at by those readers who recall the play Angel 
Street (made into the movie Gaslight), in which 
the husband is systematically instilling fear in the wife 
to drive her insane. A detective tries to convince her 
that all she has to fear is fear—that she must develop 
courage. She asks, “But how can I get courage?” With 
a hammy leer at his appreciative audience, the detec- 
tive says slyly as he draws out a half-pint of whiskey 
from his inside pocket, “You can buy it by the bottle.” 

How fine it would be if this really could be done, 
but I expect the average real life, fearful patient under 
the same circumstances would say, “But I'd be afraid 
Id turn into an alcoholic,” and the therapeutic situa- 
tion would remain. In cases when parents are submis- 
sive, the problem of the discipline of children cannot 
be solved until the emotional condition of the parents 
is treated first. 


11. Confused Parents. When either the mother or 
the father is in a conflict situation, his personal con- 
fusion makes him an inconsistent and confused dis- 
ciplinarian. A case came into the office recently in 
which the mother was schizophrenic, and the father 
was so concerned not to upset her that the discipline 
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of their fourteen-year-old son was going by default. 
This type of problem cannot be handled in the usual 
three visits, for until the parents become stabilized, 
any form of discipline must be warped. 


12. Otherwise Abnormal Parents. Closely akin to 
overdone pal relationships are those in which there is 
a subconscious sexual element on the part of either 
the parents or the children. A mother who is not get- 
ting along with her husband may lean too heavily on 
her son for psychological support. A father in the same 
position may lean too heavily on his daughter. This 
greatly complicates discipline, and also leads to so 
many difficulties for everyone concerned that psycho- 
logical help should be obtained as soon as the prob- 
lem is recognized. A sure sign of trouble is when 
either the father or mother resists the normal dating 
of an adolescent. 


Summing Up. As we sum up our findings about par- 
ents whose children have emotional and behavior dis- 
orders, we see that anything that produces permissive 
parents must produce undisciplined and hence un- 
trained children. On the other hand, we know that 
severely abused children cannot become normal 
adults. The answer, as Aristotle could have told us 
2,000 years ago, must be a “middle way.” Fortunately, 
there is such a golden mean, supported by consider- 
able scientific evidence, and common sense. Psycholo- 
gists will recognize it as a reinforcement method of 


discipline. 


SIX RN O 


The Reinforcement Method 
of Discipline 


HE GENERAL METHOD WHICH I SHALL OUT- 
line is quite simple, and is particularly 
Practical and efficient for children aged two to thir- 
teen. Although the theory is psychologically and edu- 
cationally sound for children above that age, it would 
require modifications that are beyond the scope of 
this book. i 
When the endocrine glands begin to function at 
Puberty, there is a marked change in the personality 
of the child, and we are to a large extent dealing with 
a different species. Discipline becomes much more 
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difficult. The work that can be done with the plastic 
six-year-old in a few weeks can take years with the 
adolescent. Also, by then the disciplinary habits of the 
parents also are of much longer standing, and hence 
more difficult to change. 

Finally, there is very little time left in which to do 
the job. A few years and the adolescent is either in 
college, working, or otherwise free of parental con- 
trol. It is best to be realistic, for although there is much 
that can be done with the teen-ager, the battle is al- 
most over. I urge parents to begin as early as possible. 

However, the fundamental principles underlying 
the method to be described are applicable to all ages 
of children. The technique will vary, but for all prac- 
tical purposes, the laws of learning are universal, and 
it was from these laws that the method was derived. 
Although we shall not be dealing directly with the 
discipline of youths, it will be obvious as we proceed 
that what we have to say about the discipline of young 
children will contain useful advice adaptable for han- 
dling older ones. 

Our system can be described as a reinforcement 
method of discipline. One might remember it more 
easily as the “carrot and stick method.” You may re- 
call that this was the system that Winston Churchill 
stated he would use to get Italy out of World War 
II . . . a traditional method used to move stubborn 
burros by offering them a carrot at one end and apply- 
ing a stick at the other. More accurately, it is motiva- 
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tion in which we use many small bits of carrots, 
immediately granted and many light uses of the stick 
immediately administered, instead of one big carrot 
and one big stick. 

There are three general ways to discipline: 


l. Reward good behavior. (Poorest) 
2. Punish poor behavior. (Better) 
3. Combine both methods. (Best) 


Numerous studies have proven that of the three 
methods, the rewarding of good behavior is the least 
efficient, Precisely why this is so is not known, and it 
is interesting to wonder about the causes. Historically, 
laws have been so written that they instruct society 
more in what not to do than what to do. In Germany, 
One of the well-disciplined Western nations, “it is. 
forbidden,” universally precedes public restrictions. 
“Thou shalt not” precedes well known Biblical admo- 
nitions. In primitive societies, the taboo, the violation 
of which is punishment, does not have an equal coun- 
terpart in which rewards are available for things well 
done. And in the psychological laboratory, punish- 
Ment for errors produces much faster learning than 
rewards for success. 

The best method of teaching is just what we might 
Now expect—a combination of both means of motiva- 
tion. Rewards for good behavior. Punishment for bad. 
But within this broad method, there is much that 
needs to be explained. 

First, the system will not be effective if the rewards 
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and punishments are too long delayed. For instance, 
an excellent method of teaching a puppy not to mess 
up the floor is to promptly rub his nose in the do-lolly. 
The less time between the act and its reward or pun- 
ishment, the faster learning will take place. We know 
that disciplining the dog the next day would be gen- 
erally useless and confusing. 

Second, the number of separate times that a child 
is punished and rewarded determines how fast he 
learns. How much a dog would learn from one big 
switching of fifteen lashes is problematical, but if we 
give him one flick of a switch on each of fifteen sepa- 
rate occasions, every punishment reinforces preceding 
ones and we find that considerably more training takes 
place. Roughly speaking, we can expect that learning 
will proceed some fifteen times faster. If the lick is not 
given at once, there is the psychological danger that 
the parent will find more and more reasons for other 
delays and the parents’ habits of discipline will de- 
teriorate. 

When punishment is delayed, the child learns that 
he can get away with poor behavior, either tempo- 
rarily by postponement, or permanently by the 
parent’s forgetting or cooling down. Thus, threats 
undermine discipline because the child learns that 
a threat means that punishment will not come now. 
He soon can calculate how many threats and at what 
pitch they must be made before they need to be 
taken seriously. Each time the child gets away with 
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a bad act, there is some immediate satisfaction, and 
this satisfaction reinforces the bad behavior. Parents 
are astonished when I tell them, “By delaying punish- 
ment you have taught your child to disobey you.” 

In order to punish bad behavior, an immediate lick 
with a paddle, belt, or hand is applied to the seat. In 
the case of toddlers, a mild sting on the legs, seat, or 
arms is all that is required. The sole purpose of the 
“lick” is to associate pain with a bad act. It must sting 
enough to be unpleasant, but not be hard enough to 
injure. 

Another effective method which was brought to my 
attention by friends and patients was “noggin thump- 
ings.” This provides a light and inconspicuous method 
of quick discipline which will no doubt bring back 
wry memories to readers who have experienced them. 
It is simply a thump on the head effected by the sud- 
denly released index finger. It is the answer to a par- 
ent’s prayer when a child is misbehaving under such 
circumstances as a church communion or a funeral. 

After the conditioned response has been firmly es- 
tablished, there are additional techniques that will de- 
velop. As I mention later, further conditioning can be 
established by accompanying the lick with a simul- 
taneous “No, no.” With this method, and other ways 
(such as simultaneously wagging the finger, shaking 
ne head, or even a glance), control can be estab- 
lished. The punishment is symbolic, but it is almost as 
Teal to the child as if he were feeling the actual pain. 
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Symbolic punishment will fade, however, if when it 
becomes unsuccessful, one fails to support it with an- 
other lick. 

The same principles that govern punishment should 
govern rewards. Again, it is not the size of reward but 
the number of rewards or “reinforcements” that count. 
A stick of gum every day for thirty days, given imme- 
diately to a small child for good behavior, is more 
effective than a tricycle promised for Christmas. The 
child should be rewarded or punished as quickly as 
possible. After an act is learned well and has become 
habitual, there will be only occasional need for fur- 
ther reward and punishment. There will be other 
things to learn. F urthermore, just as we should not 
have threats that delay punishment, we should not 
have promises that delay rewards. If a promise has to 
be made it should be fulfilled without exception and 
with a minimum of delay. 

A supply of rewards should be concealed and kept 
` handy. Our chief source of supply for the children, 
_ when they were very small, was the five and ten cent 

store. As fast as an item lost its attractiveness, we sub- 
stituted another. For a good while, we were able to 
satisfy one of our boys with penny items, but finally 
had to quit when he announced one day, “I’m tired of 
chewing gum surprises!” Still a great deal can be done 
with a small outlay of money. At ten cents a day for 
thirty days, you can win considerable improvement 
in behavior and even an increase in affection. 

The character of rewards must change with time 
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from small material ones to the more important. Re- 
wards should be meaningful to the child. Eventually, 
when the child is ready to make the transition to 
adolescence, the “reward” will largely be parental 
praise and love. 

The reinforcement method of discipline which I 
have outlined above is deceptively simple upon first 
glance. However, if I left it with you as is, it would 
not be long before a surprising number of questions 
would occur, as they have to my patients. The next 
portion answers those questions that are most likely 
to arise. 


SEVEN ‘Gea 


Common Questions 


of Parents 


HE MATERIAL THAT FOLLOWS HAS BEEN 

stimulated almost entirely by the needs 
of parents who have come for help. A few questions 
have been posed by professional child specialists, but 
they also spoke as parents. Hence, I believe that the 
reader will find them to be practical with down-to- 
earth practical answers. Without further ado, let us 
see what they are. 

Is the method brutal? No, on the contrary, it is the 
kindest of all methods. It eliminates both emotional 
and physical beatings. It does not create the more 
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harmful emotional damage produced by excessive 
“reasoning,” threatening, harangues, adult tantrums, 
and other cruelty resulting from built-up parental 
anger. Such harm is apt to be long lasting. I have had 
numerous patients who have been suicidal because of 
emotional abuse by their parents, but none who were 
disturbed by any reasonable degree of corporal pun- 
ishment. I have a patient at the moment who has had 
a persistent and disabling depression resulting from 
the effects of critical remarks made by the mother— 
but the mother has been dead for twenty years! We 
can all remember the emotionally cruel abuse of adults 
seemingly forever—and I can clearly remember at this 
moment a high school teacher who once told me, 
“Teaching you English is like throwing pearls before 
swine,” because we didn’t agree on the interpretation 
of some lines in Shakespeare. 

One of the kind advantages of corporal punishment 
over any type of emotional punishment is that a quick 
lick removes anxiety and prevents it from consolidat- 
ing into neurosis, and the disciplined person can go 
on his business of learning something else. Other sys- 
tems run the danger of creating anxiety and need- 
lessly perpetuating feelings of guilt. Helen Parkhurst, 
a phenomenally influential permissive educator, ap- 
parently did not realize what she was implying when 
she reported “The worst punishment, children tell me, 
is a tongue lashing.” As one small boy said, “It hurts 
inside and goes right to your heart.” 22 


” Parents fre- 
quently report that they are astonished by the speed 
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with which their children recover from merited cor- 
poral punishment. In many cases, there is no visible 
sign of resentment even a few minutes after the lick is 
administered. 

With children of what age should this system be 
used? The method should be applied as soon as it is 
apparent that the child is able to learn. Begin with 
most children between the time they have learned to 
crawl and when they have learned to talk. 

Does the method work? The above plan of rewards 
and punishment is the standard method of training 
animals—both in the laboratory for experimental pur- 
poses and in life for more practical ones. In fact, im- 
mediate punishment is used by nature even in such 
a common thing as walking. As soon as a child stum- 
bles, Mother Nature “bops” him. It is done immedi- 
ately and continuously. 

The child may cry when he stumbles but he is ap- 
parently mad at no one. There is no evidence that he 
develops any complexes because h 
porally punished. He does not have long lasting 
grudges against the ground or the law of gravity. If 
anything, the child is peeved with himself for being 
such a fool as to stumble, and he takes steps to avoid 
the mishap next time. The effec 
generally light in nature, but w 
occurs rapidly with no emotional 
case of mentally retarded infants. 

We might reflect on what might happen if Mother 
Nature tried to teach children about gravity by rea- 


e has been cor- 


ts of the stumble are 
e note that learning 
damage even in the 
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son, promises, or threats. I doubt that many of them 
would live long enough to learn that such a system 
would not work. As a matter of fact, we had a medical 
case not long ago, in which a young boy had injury 
after injury because he had lost the capacity to feel 
pain, and hence nature had no way of teaching him 
to take better care of himself. 

Quick discipline is an aid to the development of 
the child’s reasoning, just as our modern teaching 
machines speed the process by quickly letting the 
child know that he has erred in a learning situation. 
Discipline frees the mind for reasoning, since it does 
not have to wait for the facts of life to be slowly fed 
into it by experience. The mind reasons with facts. 
Discipline gets them into the brain early. Discipline 
not only eliminates faulty reasoning, it is a form of 
reasoning, 

In most cases of discipline, little explanation is nec- 
essary. The child generally knows the reason because 
offenses tend to repeat themselves and reasons are 
generally given at the time of the first offense. Also, 
the rules of the game are known to children as a 
whole. If one child tells another his father punished 
him for swearing, a second child reasons that swearing 
is offensive to people and is not surprised if he gets a 
dose of the same medicine for the same offense. 

In the taining of animals, the system of light re- 
wards and punishments is universally effective, but 
the connection between it and the modern training of 
children has been overlooked. In any case, we note 
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that the animal trainer teaches the animals by the 
simple means of inflicting immediate mild punish- 
ment, such as with a flick of the whip, when the animal 
errs, and rewards him with a bit of his favorite food 
as soon as the act is performed accurately. 

Another facet of the trainer-animal relationship is 
that the animal understands that although the master 
punishes him for poor learning, the master is not turn- 
ing away from him altogether. This is the attitude 
that religions ascribe to God. It was the relationship 
of Christ to sinners. And it is the relationship of the 
good psychologist to his patient. The child, the patient 
and the religious understand the spirit of such disci- 
pline. This is what Job meant when he said, “Though 
he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” 

In discussing the reinforcement method Dr. John 
Hall Jones, a leading practicing psychologist, asked, 
“How well does it work?” As it happened, I had taken 
our two boys, David and Stephen, who were then ten 
and twelve, to Chicago to a national convention. It 
was noon, and the lobby was milling with people. 
Just at that moment, I saw Stephen in the middle of 
the bedlam, I gave a two-note whistle. Steve spun 
around in his tracks as if he had been hit by a slug 
from a single-action Colt 45, spotted us and broke into 
a grin. It was the signal my wife and I used to call 
the boys. Dr. Jones said, “That's a conditioned reflex 
if I ever saw one!” We looked up and saw that we had 
flushed out another quail. Dave tapped us on the 
shoulder from behind. 
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I am mentioning this to indicate the possibilities of 
fairly long range control . . . a control that was quite 
useful in a case when a young child in a yard had 
become interested in a big worm—a snake. 

One of my most difficult disciplinary cases was 
referred by the juvenile court authorities. The child’s 
mother was a prostitute. His father was a heavy 
drinker. The child, nervous and disturbed, first came 
to the attention of the court for delinquency at the 
age of seven. He was witness to his mother’s behavior, 
and was neglected by both mother and father. 

His difficulties began with obsecenity, truancy, fail- 
ure in school, and finally ended in thievery. By the 
age of eleven, he was such a hardened crook that he 
had his own gang, made up of boys both younger and 
older than himself, whom he had initiated into crime. 
He planned the “jobs,” and his vocabulary was that 
of an adult hoodlum. He had his own fences for the 
disposition of stolen goods. He had freedom at home 
to come and go as he pleased. 

The juvenile court eventually took over his custody, 
and the parents dropped out of the picture willingly. 
He was placed for adoption at the age of twelve with 
a cultured, childless couple with average income who 
took him into a semi-rural home. The court wondered 
if he was mentally retarded, but he scored 103 
age) on an intelligence test, and the planning of the 

jobs” was sufficiently intelligent to suggest that his 
true I. Q. had been lowered by his environment. 

After the adoption, the fun began. Despite being 


(aver- 
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given every attention, and the most sympathetic of 
treatment, he continuously slipped out to resume his — 
old life. The school situation did not improve. He was 
Fe en reprimanded for psychopathic behavior— 
pics sexually approaching young girls, truancy, 
ee Finally, both foster parents, schools, and 
: gave up, and he was brought to me as a final 
esort before placing him in the State Training School. 


I reported to the court: 


2 is possible that the boy 
Ae ii if a completely 
besi and school discipline is 
a aced in another school, pre: 
Ta principal who will have no 
be come to heel for the slightest 
on oo from his present thieving friends, be 
aie =! do school work, but i lay, 
of nder these conditions, h 
ecoming a decent child again . - - 
mention my most im- 


It might be appropriate to 
g this child to be in- 


prea reasons for not wishin 
ook gee Often the contacts in a reformatory 
aula the child worse. There is no guarantee that a 
Ethene behavior is “straightened out in an in- 
ta aa will continue to remain so when he returns 
old environment. 

re the other hand, if th 
ive st all the home circumstan 
a can confidently expect 

ine one. The very high percentag 


e improvement takes root 
ces in which he must 
that the recovery is a 
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cases that occur in mental institutions is, I believe, 
largely due to the fact that the adjustment that has 
been made is to the institution rather than to life— 
and there is no guarantee of a carry-over. 

The adoptive parents now agreed to follow through 

on a policy of great firmness coupled with systematic 
rewards. The situation at home gradually improved 
over a period of six months. He still ran away, but not 
as much. He still stole but not as frequently and not 
as openly. He still lied like the expert that he was. 
He was an excellent actor, and was able to assume ex- 
pressions of innocence that would melt the heart of 
the administrator of a concentration camp. Like an 
adult psychopath, he was a past master at making just 
the right appeal. To punish him fairly one had to 
catch him in the act, and then he was so adept at 
covering up that he made one doubt one’s own senses. 
Along with the punishment, which I told them should 
be limited to one lick, there was instituted a system 
of light rewards. 
However, complications began to set in. His be- 
havior at school did not improve. In fact it became 
worse. On checking with the school authorities, we 
found that they would not go along with any system 
of firmness. It was their general policy to wash their 
hands of such responsibility by notifying the parents, 
and finally by expelling the child. They simply would 
not give us their cooperation, even to the extent of 
promptly letting us know of each delinquent act. 

Part of the trouble arose from the fact that the 
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stepparents who were cruel to him. “They work me 
like a dog! If I want to leave the yard to play a little, 
they beat me. Oh, if I could go back to my own mother 
and daddy!” Any discipline given him at home he 
dramatically exaggerated so that the teachers were 
afraid to report his delinquencies to the stepparents. 
But also dramatic were his sexual reports to other 
children, and soon this and other behavior brought 
about his expulsion—although his grades were now 
better than they had ever been in his life. 

For a time he did not go to school but worked on 
the farm. In order to keep him from slipping off and 
stealing, he was restricted to the place. We trans- 
ferred him to a school where the authorities would 
cooperate on discipline, but now he began a campaign 
to go back to his old classmates. He brought addi- 
tional pressure on his stepparents by pitifully telling 
the neighbors of the beatings he was getting. It was 
during this period that the stepfather must have con- 
cluded that he might as well be hung for a sheep as 
for a lamb—and stepped up the licks. For a time, I 
did not see the child since both his parents reported 
that he was continuing to improve. Finally, the step- 
mother told me that she was afraid the stepfather 
was being harsher than I had advocated. So I had the 
boy brought back. 

In talks with him, I was q 
no antagonism toward his step 
in fact, he loved his strict stepfath 


ite surprised. He had 
father or stepmother— 
er more than his less 
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strict stepmother! I reviewed with him the occasion 
of each whipping, and although he claimed he was 
not always guilty, he stated that he really deserved 
just about all of them, and had no resentment. I asked 
him why he didn’t abandon his delinquent behavior, 
and he replied, “I get started and I can’t quit. I've been 
doing like this ever since I can remember, and I just 
can't stop. But I'm a lot better.” He had no interest 
in going back to his real mother and father, He grad- 
ually improved and at the end of three years was nor- 
mal and happy, though still somewhat aggressive. 

The child has here pointed up the stern grip of 
habit in delinquency. Can any realistic person believe 
that any form of permissiveness could have done the 
therapeutic job? Freudian analysis? Hypnosis? Group 
therapy? Psychodrama? Play Therapy? Tranquilizers? 
Shock Treatment? Finger Painting? Reasoning? Good 
intentions of the culprit? The fact is that the whole 
therapeutic job was a simple task of educating a child, 
and was done with the traditional educational meth- 
ods of reward and punishment backed by force. 

We were discussing discipline with my father-in- 
law recently, when he jokingly questioned the value 
of a book on such a subject. “Yes,” I said, “and look 
what a sorry job you did on your children!” At which 
my sister-in-law laughed and said, “You know that 
reminds me of the time he whipped me about my 
glasses. I was eleven years old then and had had my 
glasses for three weeks, Each Saturday for those three 
weeks I broke them, I didn’t break them deliberately. 
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As far as I was aware, the accidents were unavoidable. 
On the third Saturday, I called him up at the restau- 
rant, and said, “Daddy?” He said, “Don’t tell me an- 
other damned word. You've just broken your glasses 
again!” 

“Yes, Daddy.” 

“Well, Im coming right home and whip you!” 

He did, and Betty said, “You know, I never broke 
them again.” 

It seems clear that in our era the beneficial psy- 
chological effects of corporal punishment have been 
overlooked. We wonder, too, how inevitable must be 
our acceptance that some people are accident prone, 
that there is no therapeutic remedy, and hence we 
must not even make the effort to require an individual 
to be responsible for his subconscious errors. 

In another case, I received an emergency call from 
a local physician. I answered the call to learn that a 
local pediatrician had in St. Joseph's Hospital a pa- 
tient who was effectively committing suicide by star- 
vation. She was eight and a half years old. Her original 
weight had been 116 pounds. She was being fed 
intravenously, was now down to 76, and still was 
losing ground. When I arrived at the hospital, the 


nurse who took me into the room looked grim. The 


patient looked even grimmer. There was little fesh on 


her thin bones. She looked like a starved war prisoner. 

The girl was able to talk, and from conversations 
with her and her parents, I concluded two things. 
First, her image of herself was that of a very moral 
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person. She had firm religious convictions about right 
and wrong. Second, she had been undisciplined, and 
when her father had made attempts to challenge her 
right to remain so, she was determined at all costs 
not to lose control of her environment. Her final plan, 
it appeared, was to fight him with her own death, if 
necessary, to teach him a lesson! 

I soon saw that she was fully prepared to resist 
me. I realized that she had so much invested in her 
suicidal attempt and had bested so many people with 
her determination that any appeal by me would likely 
fail. However, I made the attempt, and eventually 
succeeded in confronting her with the discrepancy 
between her moral ideals and her behavior, This, al- 
though it made her somewhat uncomfortable, did 
not do the job, but when I began to expose her real 
reason for the suicide attempt—to punish her father 
—she began to show some excitement, tried to cover 
her ears (I forcibly removed her hands), and finally 
complained that she had to go to the bathroom. Al- 
though I suspected that this was a maneuver to escape 
me, I permitted her to go, since it could have been 
that her need for relief was precipitated by stress. 
After a time I realized that her stay in the bathroom 
was a shade too long, and aware that she might at- 
tempt to injure herself to escape the whole situation, 
T went in after her. She resisted. I took her firmly by 
one thin arm—and put her back to bed. 

I was sure then that she knew I meant business, I 
told her sternly that if she tried that stunt again, I 
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would simply “wear her out good.” The calculated 
bluff worked. She fell back on the bed as if in sur- 
render, and I then talked turkey to her. Before I left, 
she admitted that what she was doing was wrong. The 
next day she was eating, and she quickly recovered. 
The parents continued the strict treatment. 

Not long ago, after I gave a talk on discipline to 
the P.T.A. in one of our schools, a woman came up 
saying, “Here is the daughter you saved.” She pre- 
sented an attractive blonde teen-ager. She had no 
memory of the experience except what her mother 
had related to her. 

On one occasion, when I was discussing this and 
other cases with Dr. John Warkentin, an Atlanta 
friend with an M.D. degree and a Ph.D. in psychology, 
he told me the following similar experience. 

A sixty-year-old emaciated woman who refused 
to eat was brought to his office from the hospital on 
a stretcher. As with my own patient, nothing physically 
wrong could be discovered. After a number of fruit- 
less sessions he and his co-worker became firm with 
her. They said, “Now you either begin eating or the 
next time you come to the office we will pull your 
pants down and spank you.” She didn’t. They did. 
She began eating. 

The above example does not exactly parallel my 
own, but it shows that corporal punishment has im- 
portant psychological features. I know that this is 
true with our four boys. They can stand a good bit 
of pain if I am roughhousing with them, or if they 
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injure themselves in other ways, but they have a 
wholesome respect for the discipline we administer— 
a discipline almost always limited to “one lick’—which 
is corporal punishment by definition only. 

When I was about twelve, I was very much im- 
pressed by a talk given by our Y.M.C.A. secretary. 
He was telling us about his own difficulties while at 
college in trying to control a habit of profanity that 
was incompatible with his intentions to lead a Chris- 
tian life. In desperation one day, he undertook an 
heroic remedy. He made his room-mate promise to 
kick him the moment he cut loose with an oath. “In 
two weeks,” he said, “I broke the habit, and I haven’t 
used profanity since.” 

Dr. John García, a friend in Austin, Texas, had 
a small son who began to rely on crying as a means of 
psychologically punishing his parents. Little Dennis 
sensed that a little yelling could go a long Way, par- 
ticularly if there were ten men playing chess in the 
living room. Dr. García would stop and say in a very 
kindly voice, “Dennis, if you want to cry, come to 
Daddy. Daddy will help you cry.” After a few “help- 
ings,” Dennis became a rather quiet kibitzer. 

Who should give the punishment and rewards? 
Rewards and punishments should be administered 
by the parent who witnesses the act. Of course, this 
presupposes that there has been a general agreement 
between the parents as to what should be so rewarded 
and punished. The witnessing parent must give the 
punishment, since only then can punishment be im- 
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mediate. This means that mothers must not shift re- 
sponsibility for discipline to fathers upon their return 
from work. On those occasions when both are in the 
room, and the child violates a rule, punishment should 
be administered by whoever is offended—backed up, 
of course, by the other parent. In the event that some- 
thing occurs during the day about which the need 
for discipline is not clear, the matter can be discussed 
that evening by the parents. If the mother has been 
offended, she should administer the punishment even 
though the husband is at home. 

Our discussion as to who should discipline leads us 
to a discussion of discipline in schools. In many ways, 
the schools are helpless in the face of the present 
attitude of permissiveness, but whether it is their fault 
or not, they are psychologically responsible for poor 
behavior during school hours. I have had experience 
with schools that would entirely shirk this responsi- 
bility—by either sending children home to be dis- 
ciplined or by expelling them completely. This would 
then force the home and the juvenile courts to assume 
a task of discipline which was not properly theirs. 
Nor could the discipline be efficient since it would be 
delayed, would be administered 
of reference of the misbehavior, and applied by people 
who were not directly offended. In one recent case a 
young adolescent with a simple disciplinary problem 
Was passed from the school to the home, to commit- 
ment to the Georgia State Hospital. 

The juvenile courts, too, have contributed to de- 
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linquency by a policy of permissiveness and secrecy 
which has resulted in protecting offenders at the ex- 
pense of increasing the number of victims. A great 
incentive to misbehavior is to place border-line de- 
linquents behind a protective wall which I have often 
heard young psychopaths describe: “They can’t do 
anything to me, I’m a juvenile.” 

What sort of trouble will you run into when you 
first start this type of discipline? If the child has any 
intelligence at all, he will put up a scrap when the 
new system is installed. He does not believe that this 
is happening to him. Since he had been successful in 
handling his parents in the past, he is confident that 
he can continue to do so. Hence, he will run through 
his bag of tricks. As fast as one fails, he will try an- 
other. He finally will let the family have what he 
knows to be the knock-out punch—tears, recrimina- 
tion, tantrums, illness, vomiting, convulsions, scream- 
ing so the neighbors will hear, self-injury, or what 
have you. Under no conditions must the child be per- 
mitted to win this first victory. If you pass this hurdle 
you have it made. For each succee 
tine to give the licks. 


It is not necessary to give the child any explanation 
tha 


t a new day has come prior to instituting the sys- 
tem. Just begin! Do not let the child know that the 
new regimen is one you got out of a book or from 
a psychologist. I never forewarn my young patients 


as to what is to happen to them. I want the child to 
respect the parents, not me. 


ding offense, con- 
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How quickly can you expect results? Results are 
almost immediately apparent. There will be great 
improvement within two weeks for children up to 
the age of six or seven. For the eight and nine-year 
old, progress is slower and you should count on sev- 
eral months to get things under control. From the age 
of nine to thirteen it will take from six months to two 
years, 

With what attitude should discipline be adminis- 
tered? As I have intimated, disciplining should not 
be done in anger. The parents can learn to discipline 
with a minimum of emotion. I will admit that self- 
discipline is required to arise from one’s living room 
chair to give someone a lick while Marshal Dillon is 
about to draw his gun on some sidewinder, but grad- 
ually you can master the fast draw with the belt and 
be back in your living room saddle again before the 
villain spins and buckles. 

My supreme achievement in this connection was 
when I administered the coup de grace in the middle 
of the delightful ceremony of “blowing out the can- 
dles” at my heir’s birthday party—when one of the 
boys was less than kind to a small guest who wanted 

to get into the act.” Except for a short pause the 
Party proceeded merrily on its way- 

It would seem essential that discipline be handled 
38 objectively as humanly possible, and that the cor- 
rection of behavior errors be considered simply a part 
of a teaching process. The great side benefit of such 
an attitude is that the parents are spared the un- 
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pleasantness of their own mounting frustration and 
the dismay over keeping the child in the “dog-house,” 
—the lingering effects of which will bear upon parents 
and children for some time. . 

I was discussing all of the above with a friend who 
has the faculty of plausibly disagreeing with the ob- 
vious. He said, “Cranford, you are all wrong. I never 
beat my daughter unless I’m angry. The most impor- 
tant lesson for a little child to learn is to stay away 
from a big person who is mad!” 

My friend was no doubt talking with tongue in 
cheek, but his half-truth also hints that in the process 
of growing up, children should eventually develop 
some insight into the fact that parents are human 
beings and deserve some tolerance and understanding 
from their children. 

Parents become tired. They develop irritability from 
organic illness and emotional pressure. They deserve 
special consideration because they do not have the 
child’s physical energy. They are not trained judges 
and administrators and consequently will not neces- 
sarily always be fair. If the parent must make con- 
stant allowances for the deficiencies of his children, 
there is also a growing obligation on the part of the 
child to have some tolerance and consideration for 
his parents. 

Money cannot always be provided. Time cannot 
always be freely given, Questions cannot always be 
answered. For his own protection, the parent is wise 
who can give such insight to children. This is not 
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an entirely selfish move, for it also prepares and 
trains the child for the “mutual accommodation and 
adaptation” that Dewey felt was so important. 

What is the parents’ responsibility in discipline? 
In the final analysis parents are personally responsible 
for anything harmful occurring to their child. It is 
the obligation of the parent to bring the child safely 
through the period in which he is morally, physically, 
and psychologically unable to protect himself. 

The child has a brain which is only partially de- 
veloped. His store of information is inadequate to 
properly guide him through life. He is unable to put 
aside temporary pleasures for long range gains. He 
has difficulty separating reality from unreality. He is 
primarily a creature of unstable emotions with a need 
for guidance. 

The parents’ obligation is to provide this guidance 
whether the child likes it or not. Children are not safe 
in the hands of anyone who will not or cannot dis- 
cipline. Hence, the training of children should in no 
sense become a popularity contest. 

Although we need have no fear that we will lose 
their love because of our obligation to them, a truly 
unselfish parent should do what is best for the child 
and society rather than to be primarily concerned with 
whether the child will love him or not. 

I had a patient several years ago who was faced 
with a decision that threw him into a conflict neurosis. 
If he took one course of action, he would save his 
child from harm but would lose him as a son. If he 
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kept him as a son, he ran a considerable risk that the 
child would be psychologically damaged. He gave up 
the child, recovered from the conflict, and has had 
no reason to regret his decision. 

I was talking recently to a physician who is not a 
believer in the type of firmness that I am advocating. 
He was giving the usual arguments for permissive- 
ness, when his neighbor interjected, and said, “Yes, 
but how has it worked out with you? You allowed your 
boy to sell you on the idea of getting a scooter, and 
he wound up in a hospital.” 

A fellow psychologist, a very kind person, decided 
to “do right” by his only son and followed the per- 
missive line to the nth degree. The son wound up in 
a state penitentiary after a series of poor decisions 
which began with his quitting school to see the world. 

One of my friends runs a small business establish- 
ment, and reported that a parent group had com- 
mented on a news report of a talk I had made on disci- 
pline. The parent commented, “Well, he’ll never be 
invited to my school as long as Pm there. Our P.T.A. 
just doesn’t believe in that stuff.” The friend added, 
“And when she comes in here with those two children 
of hers, do they ever tear my place up!” 

In another case, the parents were quite strict with 
a young adolescent who was unusually wilful. Against 
the strictest admonition of her parents she rode in an 
unsafe car operated by a teenager with whom both 
police and parents had been permissive. While round- 
ing a curve, she was thrown out and instantly killed. 
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The greatest solace left to the parents, in a situation 
with few solaces, was that they had gone to unusual 
lengths to protect her against this very thing. The 
moral of this dreadful accident is that to be on the 
safe side, the therapeutic job must begin early and 
be done swiftly. 

What do I mean by physically protecting the child? 
Most parents are reasonably concerned about taking 
precautions against their children having accidents, 
but it has been my experience that the average parent 
is too prone to accept the inevitability of a rather high 
number of them. I have often wished that somehow 
parents could be trained to be as safety conscious as 
Persons working in industry. I feel sure that accidents, 
a leading cause of the death of children, could be cut 
by two-thirds in the average home. 

What I should like to emphasize is that the parent 
must hold the line against strong desires of the child 
to engage in excessively risky activity. An example 
that comes to mind is the desire of young boys to own 
Scooters, guns, knives, to ride in jalopies, or to have 
So much freedom of time that their activities are not 


nown to parents. 
A usual argument, and one which influences many 


Parents, is that “everybody else lets their children do 
it.” This is small solace when things go wrong either 
through the laxness of the parents or the uncontrolled 
wilfulness of the child. Another common attitude is, 
Everything in life is a risk,” and this argument serves 
as an excuse for letting the bars down completely. 
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I tumed against accidents some thirty years ago 
when observing cases that came in droves to the 
emergency room of the Grady Hospital in Atlanta, 
Ga. I talked to many victims, relatives, policemen, 
ambulance drivers, interns, and physicians and be- 
came convinced that in virtually all instances the 
accidents were preventable, and gave many warnings. 
Minor accidents and what might be called near-misses 
gave ample notice that precautions were needed im- 
mediately. If a parent will operate a home with perfect 
faith in his ability to foresee and prevent accidents, he 
can neutralize them by the score, and will postpone 
perhaps all of the others. Without firm discipline, the 
prevention of accidents is quite difficult. 

What is meant by psychologically protecting the 
child? The psychological protection of the child is 
insured by so training him that his habits, reinforced 
by discipline, protect him from himself. Our aim is to 
develop protective habits which will be so strong that 
they operate without the immediate threat of punish- 
ment from the parents. Here are a few examples. 

I outlined a course of discipline to parents who 
lived in a rural area. Some time later I happened to 
see the mother. She said, “Something happened this 
winter that I know you'll want to hear about.” 

I said, “Well, I hope it’s good. The astrological 
vibrations have been causing me trouble today, and 
Td prefer not to hear any more bad news.” 

“Oh,” she said, “It’s good. The other day, I was in 
the kitchen, and heard my baby scream. Well, I knew 
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exactly what had happened. I had a big fire going 
in the fireplace, and I knew he had fallen into it. I 
ee him. He seemed all right—but he kept 
aeons er and pointing. I finally realized what 
a pon His ball had rolled into the fireplace, 
tortha Be te popped so many times for going close 
ball <b at he was afraid to go after it. I got the 
in ee quieted down.” 
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I tumed against accidents some thirty years ago 
when observing cases that came in droves to the 
emergency room of the Grady Hospital in Atlanta, 
Ga. I talked to many victims, relatives, policemen, 
ambulance drivers, interns, and physicians and be- 
came convinced that in virtually all instances the 
accidents were preventable, and gave many warnings. 
Minor accidents and what might be called near-misses 
gave ample notice that precautions were needed im- 
mediately. If a parent will operate a home with perfect 
faith in his ability to foresee and prevent accidents, he 
can neutralize them by the score, and will postpone 
perhaps all of the others. Without firm discipline, the 
prevention of accidents is quite difficult, 

What is meant by psychologically protecting the 
child? The psychological protection of the child is 
insured by so training him that his habits, reinforced 
by discipline, protect him from himself, Our aim is to 
develop protective habits which will be so strong that 
they operate without the immediate threat of punish- 
ment from the parents. Here are a few examples. 

I outlined a course of discipline to parents who 
lived in a rural area. Some time later I happened to 
see the mother. She said, “Something happened this 
winter that I know you'll want to hear about.” 

I said, “Well, I hope it’s good. The astrological 
vibrations have been causing me trouble today, and 
Td prefer not to hear any more bad news.” 

“Oh,” she said, “It’s good. The other day, I was in 
the kitchen, and heard my baby scream. Well, I knew 
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exactly what had happened. I had a big fire going 
in the fireplace, and I knew he had fallen into it. I 
rushed to him. He seemed all right—but he kept 
screaming . . . and pointing. I finally realized what 
had happened. His ball had rolled into the fireplace, 
and he’s been popped so many times for going close 
to the fire that he was afraid to go after it. I got the 
ball, and he quieted down.” 

In another case, a two-year-old toddler had been 
taught to spit out anything her mother told her to. 
This is an excellent habit for an infant to learn since 
it will otherwise be an unreliable maneuver to try 
to force him to release what might be a dangerous ob- 
ject. On this particular occasion, some ice spilled on 
the floor, and the child picked up a piece and put it 
into her mouth. Suddenly, it flashed through the 
mother’s mind that she had broken a glass in that 
same spot earlier in the day. She asked the girl to 
spit it out, and there came into the mother’s hand 
a wicked and jagged piece of glass that could have 
caused some quick damage if she had had to struggle 
with the tot. 

In another case, a small boy 
visit neighbors across the street, but he was e 
taken there or sent for. On several occasions, when he 
slipped out, he was heard calling the neighbor. When 
his call was answered, he would be waiting at the 
curb. He had been disciplined not to cross the road 
alone. 

In situations in which the possible danger from 


was often allowed to 
ither 
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disobedience is rather great, it is better for the parent 
to make the discipline firmer than usual. I would 
rather take a chance on overdoing discipline than 
losing the child entirely. We would not wish to be 
in the emotional state of the young woman who broke 
down as the result of her child drowning in her back- 
yard swimming pool, because she did not have what 
it took to discipline her firmly after several near- 
misses. 

How is provision made for the child to learn to 
handle necessary risks? Activity which involves exces- 
sive risk at one stage of development is not necessarily 
risky at another. The child must be continuously 
trained in advance to take the risks which he cannot 
avoid later. The aim of discipline then would be to 
train the child to accept limitations on his freedom 
until the parents decide that his development is such 
as to provide him with a reasonable margin of safety. 

For instance, the child should not decide when 
he ought to ride his bicycle to school. He does not 
know the reliability of his own coordination. He is 
not capable of assessing his ability to judge traffic 
hazards. The distance to school may not be sufficient 
to warrant riding involving even a small risk, and so 
on. 

There are many hazards of life which the child 
must face ultimately by himself, A good example of 
this problem is that involving the dangers of swim- 
ming. We taught our boys to swim when they were 
very small. We have had them take Y.M.C.A. and 
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Red Cross training whenever it was available. They 
are now taking training aimed at saving each other 
and others if the situation ever demands it. Something 
may still go wrong. We cannot eliminate all the risk. 
We hope that we have provided them with enough 
training and discipline to see them through. 
In contrast to the above, I know of one child who 
has already had two narrow escapes from drowning 
€cause of poor home discipline and training. They 
have not been able to keep him from slipping away 
to swim with older boys, and they have not taught 
him how to take care of himself in the water. The 
Continuous disciplining of the child to keep him from 
taking great or unnecessary risks and continuous train- 
ing to prepare him for risks are the clear obligations 
of the parent. ; 
_ Precisely how and for what do you discipline an 
infant? The paddle or belt is too punishing an instru- 
ment for infants. A stinging pop 0n the seat with the 
and is sufficient. The blow should be just enough 
%9 inspire a hurt cry, rather than a petulant or ce 
tated response. The “noggin thump” or a variation © 
it on other parts of the body would also be effective. 
See no objection to a small switch if one is available. 
_ Whatever is done should be accompanied by a 
Simultaneous “No, no.” This gives a means of estab- 
Shing control at long range when it is impossible to 
Teach the child quickly enough to prevent injury 0 
tt property. Eventually, you should be able to 
Stop the child dead in his tracks if necessary. 
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The primary purpose of discipline at this age is 
to protect the child from himself. 

A secondary purpose is to protect valuable prop- 
erty. 

A third purpose, respect for authority, fulfills itself 
as we achieve the others. 

Here are some typical “bad acts.” 


1. Walking or running with a pencil in the hand. 
2. Leaving the house or play yard. 

8. Playing near the fireplace. 

4. Refusing to spit out objects from the mouth. 


5. Playing with lamps, matches, electrical outlets, 
medicine bottles, motors, etc. 


6. Striking other children with objects that are dan- 
gerous. 
7. Any form of expensive destructiveness. 


8. Any form of 


play that is dangerous to the child or 
to others. 


9. Genuine defiance of authority, and tantrums. 


The latter needs some explanation. Although chil- 
dren disciplined as I am suggesting are not apt to 
be defiant, there will be instances in which authority 
will be challenged. When this occurs out of the blue 
sky, it may result from behavior patterns picked up 
from other children. Since our whole system of pro- 
tecting the child depends on his respect for authority, 
he cannot be permitted to challenge it successfully, 
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If he should be successful, a Pandora’s box of emo- 
tional evils will be opened up. However, within the 
framework of respect to which parents are entitled, 
the child should be given all the freedom he can safely 
handle so that psychological and physical growth is 
not hampered. 

What do you advise about tantrums? Early in the 
infant’s life the problem of the tantrum arises. Since it 
is so difficult to distinguish a tantrum that originates 
in needs, the fairness of the discipline is sometimes in 
doubt. In doubtful instances, we allow the infant to 
have his early outburst. Our method of approach is the 
standard one advocated by child specialists, which is 
to assume that a well and happy baby does not cry. 
So, we systematically run through the possible un- 
satisfied physical and psychological needs and provide 
them for him. Since my wife is a former nurse, we 
have teamed up well in such problems, and between 
us have been able to calm the child. We are grateful 
that infants can cry, and thus let us know that they are 
in need. 

The tantrum that occurs when the child is thwarted 
by legitimate discipline is something else, and must 
not be condoned. It cannot be tolerated as an instru- 
ment of control. Isolation of the child combined with 
a good lick will be sufficient to both expend the energy 
of the tantrum and to teach the culprit that the tan- 
trum is an ineffective way of making a point. Since 
tantrums sometimes reach a peak of excitement which 
is at a temporarily insane level, punishment may not 
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even be felt. The angry parent may be tempted to 
force an end to the commotion by repeated licks 
which would have no real effect. Hence, although the 
tantrum must not be indulged, it is also a good idea 
to limit the punishment. 

Suppose a child misbehaves in public? A child 
who behaves at home tends to behave in public. How- 
ever, he will quickly learn under what conditions 
punishment may not be forthcoming. Hence, it is 
dangerous to allow exceptions. With a little ingenuity, 
and the use of the nearest rest room as a hide-out, the 
problem can be handled without public embarrass- 
ment. If we do not discipline, embarrassment will be 
even greater as the child’s antics disrupt the comfort 
of patrons in a public place. 

I feel that we have been very fortunate in the dis- 
cipline of our own children, since my wife has always 
cooperated. One of the additional family rewards of 
this cooperation has been the virtual elimination of 
preventable accidents. How many we have prevented 
we do not know, but the type of vigilance we feel has 
paid off is illustrated in the following incident: 

We had taken the boys toa large hotel in Savannah 
for a summer week-end. They spent a good bit of 
time in the outdoor pool. The life-guard was doing 
his best to keep things under control, but still some 
of the children were running around the wet edges 
of the tiled pool. Two of the children were ours. 

Helen gave a sharp whistle, and the boys came 
running. She promptly took them behind a nearby 
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banana plant, and two slaps on their wet seats that 
sounded like the slaps of a beaver's tail echoed around 
the Japanese garden. Helen picked up her conversa- 
tion with her friends where she had left off, and the 
boys continued playing—safely. 

On the subject of public embarrassment, I think 
a parent often overestimates its extent. You must re- 
member that other grown-ups also have children, and 
unless you are downright cruel to your own, there 
will be no unspoken criticism of you. You may be 
getting considerable silent approval. 

I am reminded of a scene in a motion picture comedy 
in which the star, W. C. Fields, became aggravated 
with someone else’s child, Baby LeRoy, and sent him 
skidding across the floor with a rapidly delivered 
kick. After Baby LeRoy finally came to a stop (smil- 
ing), the audience laughed uproariously. We can 


conjecture for a good while about this comic situation, 


but we see that people are not necessarily critical if 


firmness is shown. 

What about bad habits picked up away from home 
supervision? If the child is not corrected in situations 
outside of the home, there is a tendency for habits and 
manners to deterioriate within the home. This oc- 
curred with our children when in the first grade they 
school dining room. At home they 
forks as if they were stilettoes, 
cross other's plates, getting 
the plates so they could 
uths, using their fingers 


began eating in the 
were soon holding 
wolfing food, reaching a 
their noses a few inches off 
scoop the food into their mo 
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as pushers, and coming up with dislikes to foods which 
they had previously enjoyed, not to speak of the use 
of expressions that could peel your scalp. These habits 
cleaned up at home quickly, after appropriate action, 
action which the boys eventually referred to as the 
Indian game of pow-wow. (Pow! ... Wow! . . a 
During the summer doldrums, it was called “Heat 
the Seat.” 

Despite the fact that our children returned to nor- 
mal at home, there was no psychological guarantee 
that their behavior would automatically correct itself 
at school. We would tend to think so, and in truth the 
general idea of such a “transfer of training” is thou- 
sands of years old. But psychological experiments have 
shown time and again that we can not count on train- 
ing in one area improving our ability in some other 
area—even though the learnin 
similar. 

We see the classic example of this when a substitute 
teacher takes over a class temporarily. If she is at 
all weak in discipline, children who got “A’s” in con- 
duct with the regular teacher will join in adding to 
the pandemonium. Parents are often amazed and 
angry at reports as to the behavior of “my darling,” 
and will say, “She just couldn’t have done it. It simply 
is not like her.” 

In order to insure good behavior in strange environ- 
ments, work has to be done in quiet moments with 
the attitudes of children. This “moral suasion,” as it 
was called 150 years ago, should not be a substitute 


g situations are quite 
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for discipline, but rather an adjunct to it, and given 
at those times when the child is receptive to admoni- 
tion. For those who do not trust admonition com- 
pletely, it would be wise periodically to check the 
behavior of the children when they are away from the 
apron strings, and to apply appropriate measures when 
needed. 

Of course the lesson we were impressing on our 
children was that a bad act was not made acceptable 
merely because others did the same thing. On this 
point, we recall that parents have historically been 
criticized for not permitting their children to play 
with children whose behavior was less than standard. 
Psychologically, I can see no justification for this 
criticism, other than that it violates our democratic 
sensibilities. I would not have the slightest hesitation 
in denying my children contact with psychopathic 
adults, and see no reason why they should associate 
with children who would adversely affect their stand- 
ards. Certainly, these standards should not be mone- 
tary, but standards of behavior are an entirely differ- 


ent matter. 

For a number of reasons, there is no way to prevent 
children from playing with children, and I would not 
wish to, but practically speaking there is very little 
that one child learns from another that is of significant 
value, At best, good and bad behavior is picked up 


at random. 
What is learned often has little practical value as 


he outgrows his need for “getting along with chil- 
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dren” and moves into the adult world. A child brought 
up in a large family with many adults will mature 
much faster than one whose day-long associates are 
other children of the same age. Hence, this would 
indicate that parents should educate their children 
as rapidly as possible in all those techniques which 
are required for successfully coping with the world 
of adults. If properly done this training will be of as 
great value as the learning offered in schools. 

Among these techniques are good manners. One 
eminent child psychologist maintains that “good man- 
ners come naturally.” Not at all. They must be 
learned. Each social situation demands a specific so- 
cial response. If the child is not taught, he can learn 
them only by accident over a long period of time. 

What do you do about unforeseen poor behavior? 
There are many occasions when the child does some- 
thing wrong, which he knows is wrong, but which he 
may try to excuse himself for, or even lie out of. This 
might involve petty stealing, temporarily making use 
of other children’s property, straying from home, get- 
ting into a medicine cabinet, dawdling on the way to 
or from school, becoming involved with bad associ- 
ates, defacing property, ete. Virtually all this type of 
behavior can be pinpointed for justifiable punishment 
by the simple question, “Di 
do it?” This has been a 
family. 


d you have permission to 
most useful device in our 


The child very quickly develops an acute sense of 
the type of things for which he should ask permission 
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to do. In fact, our four-year-old boy frequently has 
asked permission to do something or other, even 
though we had not instructed him to. He simply 
picked up the habit from his older brothers. In order 
to avoid the development of hesitancy in connection 
with asking permission, we grant permission if there is 
any way of doing it at all within the administrative 
rules of family living. 
To deny permission incessantly would wreck con- 
trol over the child, since he would be forced to lie or 
evade in order to obtain what was fair. If the parent 
will always give the reasons behind a refusal, many 
requests will not be made at all, and if they are made 
anyway, the refusal will be taken in stride, since the 
child was expecting it. : 
What can be done if a school will not cooperate in 
the matter of discipline? A friend posed this very prac- 
tical question to me. If the reader's child is in a per- 
missive school, the problem can be quite serious as it 


was on one occasion with one of my patients. I rea- 
lized that, to a large extent, the school’s reluctance to 


cooperate was not its fault. The parents happened to 
be located in the section of town in which most of the 
leaders of the community live. In this and similar in- 
stances, school officials are subject to considerable 
political pressure. It also happened that the P.T.A. 
was dominated by permissive thinking, 

The first step was to ask the principal and teacher 
to administer corporal punis 


hment when they saw fit. 
In addition, the parents asked the teacher to send 
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them a report or call if anything went wrong. No re- 
ports came in, but at the end of six weeks, the child 
received a “bad conduct” report. Disappointed over 
the situation, the mother decided to personally obtain 
a report daily until conditions improved. 

In the meantime, it was discovered that the teacher 
was also emotionally inhibited in discipline. The “bad 
conduct” was not as bad as it sounded. It consisted 
mainly of participating in lunch room disturbances, 
joining with others in challenging the authority of 
the teacher and a failure to bring in homework. 

Although the parents realized the general unsound- 
ness of the procedure, they punished the boy at home. 
He “came around” some, but since discipline was not 
administered by those who were specifically offended 
the going was too slow. The parents were finally 
forced to tell both the principal and the teacher that 
they felt that it was their problem primarily, but they 
would solve it if the school would do only one thing. 
That was to send the boy home immediately for any 
infraction. This they agreed to do, and in a few weeks 
the problem was solved. However, it was not solved 
for the school, which is still the single greatest pro- 
ducer of behavior problems in the city. 

On those occasions when a similar condition has 


arisen with other patients, I have suggested the fol- 
lowing steps: 


1. Give the school and teacher the authority and 
responsibility of handling the matter. 
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2. Ascertain daily for a period of about two weeks, 
precisely what the poor behavior was, and support 
the teachers in their discipline. Give supplementary 
reward and punishment as quickly as you can. 


3. If results are too slow, ask that the child be trans- 
ferred to a school or teacher that is firm in discipline. 


4. Supplement it with psychological counselling to 
be sure that other factors are not involved. 


5. Work toward changing community attitudes. 


Do some children in the same family require more 
discipline than others? I am afraid so. We are not all 
created equal, and some children are much more apt 
to be behavior problems than others, even though 
from the same family and environment. This need not 
discourage us, for just as even subnormal children 
learn to walk, though taking a longer time than others, 
most children can learn to behave. 

We cannot be swayed from our disciplinary goal 
because one child requires much more correction than 
another. We do not stop teaching a child merely be- 
cause he is slow in arithmetic. The greatest injustice 
perpetrated on a possible juvenile delinquent is shirk- 
ing discipline. This is also true of the neurotic or sickly 
child. If the discipline is fair, consistent, sure and not 


brutal, only good can result. 

I think that it would be unrealistic not to recognize 
that just as there are children who seem to have a 
talent for good conduct, there are others who have a 
talent for incorrigibility. I am afraid that just as there 
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are born mathematicians, musicians, athletes, and dia- 
betics, there are those with a knack for misbehavior. 
I have seen this tendency in the smallest of children, 
and although it is possible to “pervert” them into ac- 
ceptable behavior, I have long realized that children 
do not have equal capacity for goodness, and in- 
creased effort is required for some. 

What should you do if bad behavior persists? I 
think it is best, even in apparently incorrigible cases 
(provided that the child is not mentally retarded or 
very slow), to have faith in the outcome though the 
process of discipline be ever so lengthy. I recall that 
in one case a fourteen-year-old girl ran the gamut of 
being expelled from school, running away, smoking, 
drinking, a short stay in a psychiatric institution, a 
longer stay in a private reform school, sexual immo- 
rality and a wild car ride which wound up in a wreck. 
With persistent home discipline she finally “got the 
message,” but it took four years. 

There have been no failures of the system itself, 
but there are failures when it is not applied. In two 
cases the father was emotionally unable to administer 
discipline, would not cooperate, and would not return 
with his wife to discuss his own inhibitions in the mat- 
ter. In both cases, the children had serious trouble 
later. 

Once after I talked at a local P.T.A. meeting and 
emphasized the need of indefinite discipline, a father 
reported that he could hardly follow my talk because 
his boy kept pushing his elbow into his ribs and whis- 
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pering, “Don’t listen to that man, Daddy!” Persist in 
discipline indefinitely. If the normal child fails to 
improve, it generally means there is too great a lapse 
between the bad behavior and the punishment. 

Should discipline ever go beyond one lick at a time? 
When a child engages in a very dangerous act, we 
may give enough licks to provide a rather memorable 
experience. Such an act with us would be if our child 
stepped beyond a forbidden curb, if he climbed to a 
high level, or engaged in other obviously dangerous 
acts. I would prefer to give him a good spanking now 
to having him crippled or killed later. 

We must be very firm, too, where anti-social acts 
are involved. This would cover dangerous abuse of 
other children, profanity, stealing, forbidden sex play, 
vicious lying, and so on. 

How long should you let your child know that you 
are displeased? As soon as the lick is given, all should 
be forgotten until the next offense. Example: the fam- 
ily has decided to go bowling: One child says a bad 
word to his brother while they are getting dressed. 
Don’t punish him by leaving him behind and depriv- 
ing him of the bowling. Give him a lick for the bad 
word and proceed to the bowling alley as if nothing 
had happened. Punishment, attached to the crime it- 
self, wipes out the sin. His debt to the home and so- 
ciety is paid off . . . until the next offense. 

When do you lighten up? As the development of 
the child warrants, we gradually prepare him to take 
Such necessary risks as crossing curbs, going tona 
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store by himself, riding his bicycle to school, etc. 
Lighten up as fast as he can assume responsibilities, 
give him ample opportunities to do this, but still pro- 
vide a margin of safety. Gradually pay out more and 
more line so that by his senior year in high school he 
can assume almost complete responsibility. This will 
give him a sort of internship in responsibility at home 
before he shifts for himself either at college or at work. 
By then the relationship will have changed from par- 
ent-child to a person-to-person relationship. 

The function of the conditioned response method of 
discipline aims at ever expanding responsibility rather 
than subdual. The protection of the young in their 
early years does not require that we continue paternal 
overseeing to the point that the spirit of adventure, 
originality, and curiosity is killed. Nor does the day 
by day exercise of authority by the parent mean that 
the child should not be permitted to uphold a point 
of view. He must, however, learn to accept the con- 
sequences if he does not make his point. 

A child needs some experience in challenging au- 
thority, yet must learn that he may have to drink the 
hemlock nevertheless, Occasionally, too, in the process 
of lightening up, parents should learn to absorb some 


expressions of hostility just as children should learn to 
make allowances for parents. 


What about the value of reasoning with children? 


At first, the infant is not capable of reasoning, and, 
hence, this reasoning must be done for him until he 
can take over, Unfortunately, reasoning as a means of 
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correction is often a form of emotional harassment— 
bad for the giver and worse for the receiver. A duel 
between the parent and child can be unfair, since the 
child has neither the brainpower, the economic power, 
nor the facts with which to defend himself. 

Such reasoning as is needed should be done either 
before or after the act, but not during it. If reasoning 
is done when both parent and child are calm, it has a 
much greater impact. If reasoning is done during the 
act, it is apt to become associated in the child’s mind 
with the mother’s anger, or his own resentment, thus 
setting up an emotional block against listening to 
reasoning. Furthermore, during the heat of the un- 
pleasaniness, neither side is apt to be able to think 
well, and the reasoning may be somewhat illogical or 
poorly developed. 

Since reasoning is apt to become involved, there is 
an inevitable lapse of time between the bad act and 
punishment. Nor is there any guarantee that the rea- 
Soning is sinking in. The great thinkers have not had 
much confidence in the value of reasoning with the 


young. Aquinas stated in support of this, “. . . some 
are found to be depraved, and prone to vice, and not 
easily amenable to words.” Rousseau added, “.. . I 


hardly think (reasoning) is justified by its results . . . 
Teason is the last and choicest growth, and it is this 
You would use for the child’s early training. 

hen reasoning is ineffective, the disciplinary prob- 
em remains unsolved. Under this condition tension 


uilds up, and tempers must ultimately flare. Either 
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physical or emotional brutality is apt to be the out- 
come. 

How can you be sure that the discipline is fair? 
When there is any uncertainty, the matter should be 
settled by discussion between husband and wife. 
Children should be permitted to defend themselves 
in doubtful cases. If, after parental review, there is 
no sure agreement, the punishment can be left up to 
the child. If he sincerely believes he ought not to be 
punished because he is innocent, we give him the 
benefit of the doubt. This should not occur very often. 


If it does, such exceptions teach the child that it is 
profitable to lie. 


Is it possible to create o 
The doing of chores ( 
excellent method of tra: 
itself provides a cons 


pportunities for discipline? 
but not as punishment) is an 
ining a child, because the work 
tant discipline. To the degree 
that he does it well and efficiently, he is thinking prop- 
erly. The child also learns proper attitudes in tackling 
work outlined by parental authority and thus learns 
how to react to the discipline of other adult authorities 
later in life. As work progresses toward a goal, it pro- 
vides a constant alignment of the individual with 
reality, Training the individual to distinguish between 
reality and unreality keeps him on the mental and 
emotional beam, All this leads to self discipline. 
Training and discipline should not be restricted 


simply to household chores. Amusements, games, and 


other pleasant family enterprises that involve learn- 


ing afford another route to discipline in the broader 
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sense. For this reason, we encourage our children to 
participate rather than to watch. Herein lies the par- 
ent’s answer as to what to do about television. 

Can this type of discipline be combined with other 
types of punishment? Generally speaking, I do not 
think so, if one is referring to depriving children of 
play periods, sending them to their room, giving them 
special chores, taking away their allowance, etc. 

There should be no cruel, unusual, or irrelevant 
emotional punishments. Punishments of this kind en- 
courage resentment, rebellion and confusion that is 
apt to be cumulative. They create anxiety. They are 
closer to revenge than punishment, since the connec- 
tion between the bad act and punishment is indirect, 
delayed, and vague. Further, remedial learning is hin- 
dered since such punishments are removed from the 
Situation in which the original error was made. 

The last needs some explanation. When one of our 
boys was first learning to play baseball, he tended to 
be a poor sport and would not give the other children 
their turn at bat. Another boy in the neighborhood 
was guilty of the same thing. His father said, “Tom, 
if you can’t play right, you can’t play at all. You stay 
in your room.” 

We called our son in, ascertained the facts, found 
him guilty, gave him one lick and sent him back out 
to play. We then observed him from a window. We 
found he was a poor sport in other ways. Each time 
he was delinquent, in he came, got his lick and back 
out he went. In short order, he learned how to play 
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with others. At last reports, the other child still has 
not learned to give and take. 

The point is that a child should not be punished in 
such a way that he does not have further opportunity 
to make mistakes or win successes, for it is through 
the corrected mistakes and the rewarded successes 
that the child learns. If we have many of these, we 
have many “reinforcements,” and this speeds remedial 
learning. 

An important advantage of the quick lick is that 
other methods are very frustrating to the parents. If 
you deprive a child of a play period, you must stand 
enjoy himself 
y to play that 
evil you with 
questions and actions that are irritating at a subdued 
again. You may 
of discipline. 

If you send him to his room, you are constantly 
going on in the 
toom. If you give him special chores, he will not do 


crises? 
What provision 


do you make for the release of hos- 
tility? A spur to 


permissiveness has been the much 
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advertised emotional danger of “frustrated aggres- 
sion.” Teachers, parents, and child specialists have 
been taught to believe that the child may well be 
ruined if he has hostile feelings which he is not per- 
mitted to express. I grant that there are special cases 
of this kind in which children will become ill. In fact, 
as I have pointed out previously, children will inevi- 
tably become ill if they are thrown into conflict with 
their family or society. If childish tendencies are fi- 
nally suppressed, there will certainly be a period of 
“frustrated aggression,” during which the child is 
learning new ways of behavior. But when the new 
and better ways are learned, there is no further cause 
for hostility, since the lot of the child is improved, and 
the “frustrated aggression” gradually disappears. I 
have never seen a child emotionally damaged in the 
Process, 

However, place the child or adult in a conflict situa- 
tion that constitutes a continuing threat and emotional 
illness is inevitable. We see then that so-called “frus- 
trated aggression” is only a special type of conflict. 
The resolution of the conflict can be brought about by 
allowing the individual to engage in the free expres- 
Sion of hostility, but this is a solution by chance only. 
It is possible in cases of “frustrated aggression” to 
train the patient to release feelings in a way that will 
allow him to recover from his disturbance without 
injury to anyone. 

The distressing aspect of permissiveness in psycho- 
therapy is that it does not recognize this situation. 
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Hence, children are encouraged to engage in the most 
obscene dialogue as occurred in the reported cases of 
the famous Dr. Melanie Klein. Some psychologists, 
psychiatrists, and psychoanalysts “solve” sexual con- 
flicts of patients by encouraging them to be com- 
pletely permissive with themselves, to the point that 
one wonders how the drawing of any line can be 
accomplished. Now that the sexual perversions of 
children has received the tolerance of society in 
Lolita, it only remains to condone Jack the Ripper. 

In genuine cases of frustrated aggression, the usual 
situation is that the individual consciously or subcon- 
sciously feels intimidated in such a way that he cannot 
protect his legitimate interests. No organism can tol- 
erate a continuous pressure of this kind, and if it is 
forced to remain in the threatened state, emotional 
trouble of every sort will make itself manifest. Under 
such conditions, the aggression must find some outlet 
if the integrity of the individual is to be preserved 
either physically or psychologically, The following 
case is illustrative: 

A physician sent me an engineer who continued to 
have severe hemorrhaging ulcers. He was referred to 
me as a last resort before attempting surgery. He was 
an intelligent but very taciturn person. Quite stolid in 
appearance, he was the last person you would expect 
to have emotional difficulties. Over a period of time, I 
learned that his first twinges of stomach spasms oc- 
curred only in the presence of his wife. I finally found 
that he was in a constant emotional battle with his 
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less intelligent, volatile, and domineering wife, but he 
reacted internally with stomach spasms rather than 
externally with words or action. 

When he became able to come out with his feel- 
ings, he recovered completely, as x-ray studies showed. 

So far so good. But this was not the complete story. 
He had had homicidal impulses directed against his 
wife. The moral, of course, is that although an outlet 
must be provided in serious cases of frustrated aggres- 
sion, such expression cannot be allowed to take any 
direction that it sees fit. 

The sheer truth of the matter is that a great prob- 
lem of modern man is the control of anger. Wise men 
without number have pointed out the dangers of this 
emotion. Anger is almost completely self-destructive, 
whether displayed on the football field, in the boxing 
ting, in the United Nations, in the White House, on 
the battlefield, in industry, or at any time when the 
full faculties of the brain must be brought to bear 
upon a problem. Anger stupefies. Anger produces a 
temporary insanity. Anger has created more misery for 
human beings than all other causes combined. It 
Places us all much closer to the animals than we care 
to think. 

If we gave up feelings of anger completely, little 
would be lost except an emotional appendix, almost 
Completely vestigial in nature. Unfortunately, anger 
cannot be cut out safely by a surgeon. Society is obli- 
gated to protect itself against its uninhibited expres- 
sion, and so is the individual. There are ways of doing 
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this. An excellent method of handling “frustrated ag- 
gression,” very often, is to keep it frustrated. Some- 
times it can be sublimated. At all times, it can and 
must be kept at a low level. And if the individual 
cares to make a persistent effort, it is possible to elimi- 
nate it. The parent can do the child an inestimable 
amount of good, if he will train him early in the art 
of keeping a cool head. 

The reverse of this is also true. Just as by slow stages 
we reduce anger to an insignificant thing, so can it 
be built up until it first dominates and then destroys 
the individual. Can we forget the otherwise great 
physician who became angry so often that it finally 
led to a heart attack? He had permitted the habit to 
become so all-powerful and so ready to be triggered 
by insignificant stimuli that he publicly confessed, “I 
am at the mercy of the next man who makes me 
angry.” An attendant shortly did this very thing, and 
he dropped dead, 

In answer to our original question, I should say 
that we must recognize in the infant and the child, the 
powerful nature of feelings he cannot at first under- 
stand or control. Since we are committed to the prin- 
ciple of protecting him psychologically, we cannot 
escape the responsibility of training him in this under- 
standing and control. We can permit him socially 
acceptable outlets for hostility and aggression when 
Pressures build too high, but on the whole there is 
less danger in repression and inhibition, 

Recently, a five-year-old boy who had been per- 
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mitted to throw his light plastic toys around occa- 
sionally when he felt frustrated, became angry with 
the maid when she stopped him from playing with the 
telephone. He grabbed the first thing at hand and 
threw it. This time it was pair of pruning shears, and 
it gouged the maid in the leg. He was our boy, and 
she was our maid. He got his lick and will continue to 
get them on similar occasions, but we should have 
“frustrated his aggression” sooner. 

I was talking over this business of anger and frus- 
tration with a friend of many years. We could not re- 
calla single incident in either of our lives in which we 
had gained anything by becoming angry. I even doubt 
that “righteous anger” has any real utility. How many 
patients have I had who have made themselves miser- 
able because they felt they were “entitled” to get 
angry! I will conclude finally by saying that a large 
Part of the job of psychologically protecting your child 
is to teach him to inhibit or control the manner in 
Which aggression is expressed. The job can be done 
€ven in bad cases. 

For those adults for whom anger is a problem, I 
advocate abiding by what must for them be an 11th 
Commandment: 

“Never get mad about nothing no more.” 

How will discipline affect your child's feelings of 
security? A child who knows that a system of reward 
and punishment awaits him for good or bad behavior 
gradually develops a well-founded feeling of security. 
The child has been helped to run the maze of life, and 
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he soon notes that many evil things that happen to 
other children do not happen to him. Our children 
have not missed the significance of the fact that one 
of their playmates who was permitted to ride a bike in 
a dangerous area wound up with a fractured skull. 
They are aware, too, that some of their friends go 
through daily torture in school because their parents 
have not made them do their homework. They are 
aware that one reason they are good readers is that 
they were encouraged to read rather than allowed to 
watch television ad infinitum. 

A child is subconsciously insecure if he has to do 
all his own thinking. He is happier if he knows that 
there is someone strong who will protect him against 
others and against himself. Even among adults, 
women become anxious if the husband is weak in his 
authority, and many families feel more secure in the 
discipline of a religious faith. Discipline produces 
security. Security helps prevent emotional illness. 

The following two cases illustrate the myriad prob- 

lems that overwhelm the undisciplined child in later 
years. 
A patient came to me because of trouble with her 
husband. During her childhood, her mother and father 
both worked. The governess was not willing to jeop- 
ardize her position by being severe. The patient’s 
mother was inclined to discipline, but the father was 
not and interposed himself between the daughter and 
mother, 


The patient was not as bright as her husband, but 
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would not accept her inferior intellectual position. 
When decisions were made, she became emotionally 
involved, and on those occasions when he acceded to 
her wishes, despite his own feelings in the matter, 
costly mistakes were made. Since she had never been 
successfully disciplined, she had not learned to accept 
responsibility for errors. In areas in which her knowl- 
edge was deficient, she was not able to acquire the 
information she needed because she would rebel at 
Suggestions that she was not informed. Hence, al- 
though she had a good mind, she made no effort to 
improve her deficiencies. Her husband discovered that 
she would not listen to suggestions unless he either 
used force, deprived her of her allowance, or went on 
an alcoholic spree. He finally decided to divorce, and 
it was at this point that their attorneys suggested that 
they seek help. 

She was seldom on time for her appointments, and 
her excuses were invariably that her lateness was 
caused by circumstances beyond her control. Although 
she was otherwise truthful, she would tell complete 
fabrications to avoid accepting responsibility for her 
deficiencies and mistakes . . . often with conflicting 
statements. She was inconsiderate of others in various 
Ways, and although she apparently meant well, and 
was from a good family, her manners were at a low 
level. She was unable to handle emergencies—getting 
quite excited when faced with them. 

Undisciplined as a child, she remained undisci- 
Plined as an adult. Undisciplined from without, she 
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had not learned to be disciplined from within. The 
repercussions from the lack of discipline showed up 
in her lack of manners—often she was crude—and it 
was apparent that she was not even aware of her 
deficiencies. There was much she did not know be- 
cause it had not been taught her, and it was not taught 
because discipline was non-existent, 

Her brother was also having difficulties. He put it 
very frankly. “I never would have had any trouble, 
if my father and mother had not allowed me to get 
away with murder when I was growing up.” 

In another case, a thirty-five-year-old single woman 
teacher had a number of incapacitating emotional 
problems. Her father had died whe 
Her mother did not like keeping ho 
that she had to go to work. As ac 
parents’ absence, the patient had n 
Let us see all the emotional diffic 
of this very simple situation: 


n she was young. 
use and was glad 
onsequence of her 
ot been disciplined. 
ulties that arose out 


l. She was constantly getting in trouble with people, 


because she did not really know “right” from wrong” 
in a myriad of social situations. 


2. She had a desperate fear of losing any job, be- 
cause she was aware that she might make a faux pas 
at the wrong time. 

3. In a teaching situation 
the children because 


really doing wrong. 


> she could not discipline 
she was not sure that they were 
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4. She knew she was spoiled, but could not accept 


discipline from others because she was not accus- 
tomed to receiving it. 


5. Often she could not defend herself when she was 


imposed upon because she wasn’t sure whether she 
deserved the attack or not. 


6. Because she was in constant emotional conflict 
with herself, she had many violent headaches. 

7. Because she felt she was “socially illiterate,” she 
was afraid of responsibilities in dealing with people. 
8. So involved did she become with herself that the 


very thing she feared would happen did happen. 
She lost jobs. 


How much insecurity must the undisciplined child 
suffer as an adult? Financial stress, embarrassments, 
family trouble, loss of friends, trouble with the law, 
accidents, and many other evils grow out of his reap- 
ing as his permissive parents have sowed. To the 
degree that we are able by firm training to protect 
our children against present and future calamities we 
add to their security—for life is a fearful and inex- 
orable disciplinarian. 

Are there not dangers in unqt 
There are serious dangers in unquestioning obe 
However, this is not our goal for all time. It is only a 
temporary goal covering the period in which the child 
is unable to use good judgment. The child must be 
allowed the opportunity to make errors and win suc- 


nestioning obedience? 
dience. 
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cesses or he will lack initiative. He will not be able 
either to think or to do on his own. This can be a seri- 
ous thing. I have seen fully recovered patients who, 
upon being released from a mental institution, would 
not allow themselves to come to a conclusion without 
asking relatives what they thought. One alcoholic 
patient told me that after he was released he even 
tended to wait for someone to open doors ahead of 
him. 

In addition to the loss of initiative, there is the dan- 
ger that the child will come to believe that all au- 
thority is good authority. If he does not learn the 
difference, he will be easily led into mischief by evil, 
insane, stupid, self-seeking, or perverted adults. The 
child must be taught the difference between good and 
bad authority. Ultimate] , he should do what he feels 
is right and best even where “good” authority is con- 
cerned. His fina] allegiance must be to the God of 
virtue and to the good state. 

Will all this emphasis on discipline cause your child 
to love you less? Not at all, and for many sound rea- 
sons. First, the child associates Pain with bad acts. 
Eventually, the bad act and the thought of it is asso- 
ciated with punishment rather than with individuals. 
The person doing the punishing tends to fade in the 
background and is replaced by the conscience. If, at 
age fifteen, he engages in a bad act, he is so accus- 
tomed to Correction that he is more apt to blame 
himself than his parents, He takes the discipline in 
stride and there ig no emotional crisis or loss of love. 
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On the other hand, if a child has been persistently 
indulged and then engages in behavior that neither 
the parents nor society can afford or condone, he will 
greatly resent correction. Since the child has deeply 
embedded habits of indulgence, he either will not or 
cannot give them up. He will be very rebellious, in- 
subordinate, and resentful that a habitual way of life 
is being challenged. These are the children who are 
most apt to run away, marry young, embarrass and 
abuse parents, and lose love for their parents. 

The indulged adult behaves like the indulged child, 
as occurred in a case that came into the office recently. 
A daughter sacrificed her marriage in order to take 
care of her mother. She was unusually kind to the 
mother. The mother was unusually demanding. The 
daughter developed cancer, and made out her will 
distributing the þulk of her property to the mother, 
and the rest to other relatives. The mother became 
angry, and stayed angry, because the daughter had 
not willed all the property to her. This is the common 
reaction of the undisciplined, indulged person. 

It may be immodest but reassuring to describe here 
an incident which may help remove any parental fears 
that discipline will cause a loss of love. One of the 
boys whom I taught in a problem class of thirty in 
Valdosta, Georgia, suffered some brain damage while 
in the service which has handicapped him in han- 
dling correspondence. On several occasions he has 
travelled several hundred miles seeking my assistance 
in the composition of letters addressed to govem- 
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mental agencies. These letters I then forwarded to his 
attorney. In a conversation with my secretary, his at- 
torney said, “Tell Dr. Cranford that all his boys would 
swim a river of alligators for him.” I am sure that in 
the course of their school year, I administered to them 
more therapeutic licks than were given to all the other 
children in the Valdosta public schools combined. 
However, I do not recall that any of the licks were 
given in anger, and they were balanced with small 
rewards, 

Discipline stimulates love beyond the childhood 
period. The child does not remain a child. What about 
his love when the child becomes an adult? Is not love 
based on intelligent gratitude also important, par- 
ticularly since it will cover many more years than the 
short period of childhood? When the age of reason 
finally arrives, the adult carries with him not only the 
emotional gratitude of his childhood, but also the in- 
tellectual gratitude of his matu 

Since in a successful disciplin 
constant decline in the amou 


re years. 
ary program there is a 
nt of discipline, minor 


iven, the child is aware 
of the improvement in his conduct and is proud of it. 
8s, saying, “I haven't had a lick in three 
weeks!” Hence, finally, as the external discipline of 
the parents changes to the internal discipline of the 
child, family conflict disappears, and love flowers. 


It is a matter of common knowledge that hate 
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breeds hate, and love breeds love. Yet, it is too often 
taken for granted that a parent loves his children 
merely because he should. This is a long way from 
the truth. It is a matter of routine psychological ob- 
servation that divorced wives not only can easily 
alienate their children from their fathers, but can also 
alienate the husband from the children entirely if he 
is persistently neglected, rejected or abused. The same 
happens, in time, when the husband has been awarded 
custody of children. 

Unless we love at the purely animal level, love is 
inspired and sustained by values in the beloved. If 
these alter, so must love. This is true of relationships 
other than that of parent and child. It is something 
that every teacher has experienced. It is much easier 
to love a disciplined child. Hence, a good child loves 
more because it receives more love. 


EIGHT GO 


The Disciplined Child 


Ta philosophical basis of discipline. The 
need for the discipline of the young 


arises from two incontrovertible facts: 


1. Man is a social animal. 

2. The child is helpless and immature. 

Since man is a social animal, he must be taught to 
obey the laws by which society is governed. This re- 
quires the early discipline of the child. Permissive- 
ness, on the other hand, is a threat to society. It leads 
to the deterioration of morals, and the child fails to 
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learn the mutual accommodation and adaptation with- 
out which society cannot survive. 

Since the child is helpless and immature, he re- 
quires assistance through the strength, experience and 
reasoning power of the parent. The parent protects 
the child against some hazards by modifying the en- 
vironment and against others by modifying the child. 
This requres obedience. When the child will not obey, 
the parent is obliged to impose obedience upon him. 
Because the child cannot reason efficiently, the ulti- 
mate means of insuring obedience is the use of force. 

There are only two alternatives to the ultimate use 
of force. One is permissiveness, and the other is emo- 
tional punishment. Permissiveness does not protect 
the child since it does not insure that he will make 
use of the wisdom of his parents. Emotional punish- 
ment cannot be considered as a means of control be- 
cause it is inefficient, frustrates the parents, and 
produces long lasting emotional disorders in the 
children. 

It is recognized that in the use of force there is the 
danger of possible brutality. Hence, a good system of 
discipline should have safeguards against both physi- 
cal and emotional harm. It should also guide rather 
than subdue, and the guidance should lead to the 
development of reason and self-discipline. The rein- 
forcement method of discipline offers the most hope 
for the attaining of these objectives. 

The Reinforcement Method. The reinforcement 
method of discipline embodies many light punish- 
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ments with many light rewards to set up conditioned 
responses of proper behavior. Given without delay, 
they speed learning. The system is educational rather 
than punitive. It is a safeguard against the brutality 
of built-up parental anger. If used early in the child’s 
life, imposed discipline need not be a lengthy and 
interminable process, because it speeds up learning. 

The system presupposes that the child has the 
freedom to make mistakes and opportunities to 
achieve successes. These serve as a test of the degree 
of success of the disciplinary process, and also indicate 
the areas in which remedial work must be done. With 
a continuing process of inhibiting errors and reinfore- 
ing successes, we are in possession of the best means 
now available for the motivation of learning. 

Social implications of discipline. Because man is a 
Political animal, parents have a deep obligation to 
Prepare children for a society of laws. This obligation 
is so far reaching that the perfect parent has con- 
sidered it greater than that to his own child. Philo- 
sophically, however, the two obligations have been 
reconciled. The great thinkers unite in believing that 
they are virtually the same. Aristotle qualified the 
idea somewhat by saying that a good person and a 
good citizen were identical in a perfect state. Christ 
implied that there was no real conflict when he said, 
“Render, therefore, unto Caesar the things which are 
Ceasar’s, and unto God the things that are God's.” 

Out of the two basic premises from which the need 
for discipline of the young arises, there comes the 
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answer to a crucial question: What are the good acts 
which should be rewarded, and what are the bad acts 
that require punishment? Good acts are those that 
contribute to the physical and psychological devel- 
opment of a person of virtue and an honorable citi- 
zen. Bad acts are simply the reverse of these. This, I 
think, can serve as a practical working definition to 
guide parents. 

The training of the good child and the good citizen 
requires the combined effort of the community, and 
this must be based on some workable system of re- 
wards and punishments. By eliminating punishments, 
society has taught children to misbehave. It is the 
chain of permissive parents, schools, and juvenile 
courts which has spewed juvenile delinquents into the 
community. Of approximately 2,000,000 crimes in the 
United States in 1961, about 1,000,000 were com- 
mitted by children under the age of 18 years. 

The parent cannot do the training job by himself. 
Although there is a tendency for family discipline to 
carry over to other areas of life, this cannot be relied 
upon. Because of the psychological principle that we 
cannot count on any substantial “transfer of training, 
each group must accept the responsibility for doing 
its own disciplining. 

The important implication of the need for quick 
rewards and punishments is that all factors that stand 
in the way of such motivation hamper the control and 
development of the young. Therefore the taproot of 
juvenile delinquency will be found in the psychologi- 
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cal and physical inability of parents and society to 
inhibit poor behavior and stimulate good behavior. 

Another obvious social implication is that many of 
our adult criminals are not psychopaths by nature. 
If, as children, these had consistently experienced in 
mild form the punishment which society gives for bad 
adult behavior, their criminal career could have been 
aborted, as Father Flanagan has demonstrated. Al- 
though there are some born psychopaths, there are 
many who have become so as the final outcome of the 
permissive attitude. How many adults could have 
been saved, by light punishments in childhood, from 
the excessive, brutal, and sometimes terminal penal- 
ties of life itself. 

Another important social implication has to do with 
the divorce problem. Undisciplined children are cer- 
tain to have marital difficulties since they carry into 
the marriage long standing habits of indulgence. These 
habits precipitate untold frustrations, emotional dis- 
orders and allied disturbances unless the marriage 
partner will surrender his or her rights. These con- 
flicts must precipitate many divorces, and pose many 
interesting questions as to the “evils” of divorce. The 
evils, of course, are in the marriage. 

Psychological and Educational Implications. It is 
clear to us now that discipline cannot be considered 
by itself. In particular, it cannot be divorced from its 
Psychological and educational aspects. A prime con- 
sideration is that children are not all equal at birth, 
and hence do not have an equal potential for good 
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and evil. Some are burdened by inheritance, some by 
early damage, and some by a poor environment. The 
implication for us is that allowance must be made for 
individual differences. This does not mean that in- 
adequate behavior should be overlooked. It simply 
means that the depth and variety of the disciplinary 
effort must vary with cases. 

An allied implication is that discipline must be re- 
lated to the growth of the child. Although the child 
specialists are in error as to permissiveness, their 
contributions in the areas of growth, development, 
individual differences, and other aspects of child psy- 
chology are of the utmost value to the parent. On the 
particular subject of growth, the parent is obliged to 
inform himself or run the risk of disciplinary unfair- 
ness. No matter what form of discipline is used, the 
child will tend to develop emotional disorders if he 
is forced beyond his capacity. 

The reverse is also true. The child who is not per- 
mitted to learn at the rate he is capable of will become 
bored, will withdraw, become intellectually lazy, be- 
come a behavior problem or develop other disorders. 
Although, as I have mentioned, the child is emotion- 
ally resilient, thus allowing us some margin of error 
in seeking the golden mean of discipline and training, 
nevertheless the good parent is made better by know- 
ing the stuff of educational psychology. 

In view of our conclusion that the emotional dis- 
orders of children are largely related to training, we 
can see that discipline should be ironed out before 
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the young are probed for often obscure causes. Chil- 
dren seem to have a great natural resistance to emo- 
tional disturbance, and if their tangible and obvious 
conflicts are resolved, recovery is so rapid that it will 
generally prove unnecessary to go further. 

Since it is recognized that the child is quite plastic 
when he is very young, the implication for discipline 
is that it must begin in the earliest years. A further 
need for beginning quickly is that the total number 
of years during which we can best teach the child is 
about 13 or so. If we wait, our teaching opportunities 
are curtailed. If we wait until he enters school, we 
have lost nearly one-half of the optimum time. The 
Process of disciplining the young adult is apt to be 
too long; the results are uncertain; the benefits of light 
Corporal punishment are doubtful; his behavior away 
from home is difficult to observe, and he can easily 
escape family control if he wishes. 

The disciplinary implication of ad 
chology is that the time for admonition and reason 
has arrived. Force is still the ultimate recourse, but 
the aim is to substitute internal discipline for external 
discipline. He should be given freedom to make mis- 
takes during the period of transition, as he takes on 
gradually the full responsibilities of the adult. Among 
the most serious of these responsibilities is the adjust- 
Ment to the opposite sex. The disciplinary function of 
the parent at this stage would be not to tolerate any 
deviation from a normal heterosexual relationship. 

The adolescent should now begin to experience the 


olescent psy- 
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penalties of law and nature. We would not wish him 
to be crushed, but laxity during the time when he is 
learning to shoulder adult responsibilities would be a 
serious error on the part of society. If the schools and 
the juvenile courts fail in this task, the adolescent can 
only learn through the harsher penalties of law and 
nature. I can see no fitter or kinder punishment for a 
child than to duplicate in mild form the punishment 
society will give him for bad behavior as an adult. 

Assuming that knowledge is a good thing, we are 
faced with the dilemma that the brain is a lazy slave. 
The implication is that learning must be forced upon 
this brain, for learning is not always pleasant, and 
often there is no way to make it so. Allied to this 
problem is the fact that pleasant feelings and imme- 
diate desires are untrustworthy. There are times when 
the body dislikes to bestir itself even for its own sur- 
vival. Occasions arise in sickness when unwanted food 
or medicine must be administered willy-nilly to the 
individual. Similar steps must often be taken to im- 
part the medicine of learning to the young. 

A most important goal of discipline therefore is 
that it should eventually produce an adult who is strict 
with himself. If the child or adult persistently strives 
to do what he must do, some day he will discover 
himself among those who want to do what they must 
do. In this small circle will be found the self-disci- 
plined, and the most successful and happiest of men. 

Although as a general principle, corporal punish- 
ment should be light, we have noted that when it has 
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exceeded single licks no emotional damage was pro- 
duced. Since there is no memory for physical pain, 
damage that does occur must be related to the spirit 
in which the punishment is given. Hence, the impli- 
cation is that any long lasting effects of corporal pun- 
ishment are essentially emotional. 

Further, in regard to the dangers of corporal pun- 
ishment, except in unusual and pathological cases, 
the natural love of parents for children is a brake on 
excesses. Laws serve as additional protection. The 
efficiency of the reinforcement method is protective, 
since the child can look forward to less and less fre- 
quent punishment. Against emotional punishment, the 
child has little protection, and the emotions do not 
have the recuperative power of the physical body. 
Whereas permanent injury by corporal punishment is 
a rarity in our society, psychological damage through 
emotional discipline and permissive neglect is a wide- 
Spread thing. er 

We have noted that the effectiveness of strict dis- 
Cipline is much greater than that of permissiveness. 
We see this all around us in the general conduct of 
life. Where a definite objective is to be attained, such 
as in the case of the military life, there is an over- 
abundant amount of evidence that a permissive at- 
mosphere is completely disastrous for the proper 
taining of men. Whatever philosophical doubts we 
may have about the value of military service for civil 
life, there seems little question that the objectives 
which are attained are impossible with permissive- 
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ness. In the excellent work done in our great hospitals, 
in our demanding schools, in great business organiza- 
tions of every description, and even in the achieve- 
ments of the self-inspired individual, there is slight 
practical use for permissiveness. We note that in the 
case of the alcoholic, there is no recovery this side of 
death or the insane asylum until life has so disciplined 
him in the harshest of manners that he becomes will- 
ing to have others help him to discipline himself. As 
long as life is permissive, he cannot recover. 

Another implication stemming from our examina- 
tion of discipline is that it is not enough to “Know 
Thyself,” as the oracle at Delphi would have had us 
believe. This is only preliminary to something much 
more important. It is embodied in “control, regulate, 
restrain, guide, and direct thyself.” To assist the child 
to learn these things is a large part of the goal of 
parental discipline. 

A final psychological implication of our examina- 
tion of discipline is the susceptibility of society to 
self-deception, as we have seen spotlighted in the case 
of permissiveness. Despite the historical weight 
against it, despite its categorical repudiation by those 
who were supposed to have been philosophically re- 
sponsible for it, despite its failure in home, school, and 
society, it has held sway for close to half a century. 
The world will see many evils until man provides 
safeguards against similar attractive, destructive mass 
delusions. 

In sum, we must conclude that in view of the long 
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history of the utility of firm discipline with the young, 
the practical educational benefits of the reinforcement 
method of discipline, the dangers of emotional pun- 
ishments, and the historical and modern evils of laxity, 
permissiveness with its many dangers can no longer 
be considered a safe educational or psychological 


technique. 


Pragmatism 
An idea which is useful in practice proves thereby 
that it is also true in theory, and the fruitful is thus 


always the true... 
If it is good, true, and fruitful, it is also beautiful. 
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